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ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


NOTES AND QUERIES! 


te Onpovdpou depBopevay Podrdas 
mais 6 Geapidew Aacuinos Auxdppas 
mhigas Sovparos 
5 Séppa xai dixdpaov ordpOvyya 
onacodpevos Kovpa map’ ayporid:. 


AP. vi. 111 


Tuts epigram is in part a version of a quatrain by Leonidas (as for brevity I 
shall assume)? which precedes it. Leonidas, who also begins rav €Aagov,? records 
the dedication of antlers from a stag killed @nxr@ cavpwript by Cleolaus on the 
Meander, but Antipater, like others, when merely imitating or paraphrasing a 
predecessor usually retains the original names.* Here the careful location of 
the scene on the borders of Elis and Arcadia‘ and the particularity with which 
the hero of the exploit is named show that he is adapting Leonidas to a new 
purpose. 

The name Lycormas is very rare and tells us nothing.® Thearidas is com- 
moner ; three members of the same Arcadian family so named are relevant here, 
and as what is known of them is set out in R.E. va 1382, and by H. von 
Gaertringen on Ditt. Syll.3 626, I can be brief: (i) a Megalopolitan, grandfather 


1! T have consulted throughout F. Jacobs’s 
editions of the Anthology of 1794-1814 (which 
employs Brunck’s text) and 1813-17, F. 
Duebner’s of 1871-88, and W. R. Paton’s of 
1916-18. H. Stadtmueller’s (1894-1906) 
stopped at A.P. ix. 563; P. Waltz’s (1928- 
41) at the end of A.P. vii. Most of the epi- 
grams handled below are included in Jacobs’s 
Delectus of 1826; only the first in J. W. Mac- 
kail’s Select Epigrams (1890). 

The epigrams of Antipater of Sidon and 
those by his younger namesake of Thessa- 
lonica cannot be finally segregated. A few 
expressly assigned by their headings to one 
or other are plainly wrongly so assigned ; and 
of the 96 headed merely Avrimdrpov many 
must remain insecurely allocated. So must 
10 more with a double attribution to ‘Anti- 
pater’ or another. I have noted some diver- 
gent opinions, but I am not here concerned 
with attributions and should myself ascribe 
all the epigrams discussed to the Sidonian. 

2 Aewvida of MvacdAxov is the heading. 


wer 


The author is unimportant for my purpose, 
but Geffcken (Leonidas 10) accepted the former 
ascription. 

3 Feminine €Aado. are often horned in 
Greek literature and so apparently were 
hinds in Greek art (see Pearson on Soph. fr. 
8g) ; and whatever the sportsmen concerned 
may have said or thought, a dactylic poet 
determined to mention their quarry with the 
article in acc. or gen. sing. has no option. In 
ix. 603, where he is unencumbered by his 
metre, Antipater’s stag is masc. 

4 As in vi. 14, vii. 164, P. Ox. 662, which 
copy the preceding epigrams by Leonidas, 
and vii. 464, a copy of the following by 
Heraclitus. An exception is vi. 174 more 
distantly modelled on 288, 289 by Leonidas. 

§ Ladon will be the river which rises on 
Pholoe and flows westward into the Peneus, 
not the better-known Arcadian Ladon. 

6 The only known holder of it earlier than 
Antipater was a victor in the Pythia of 


¢. 334 B.c. (Paus. x. 7. 8). 


' 
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of (ii) and of the historian Polybius, and probably the man who appeared with 
Lysandridas before Cleomenes on behalf of the town in 222 B.c. (Plut. Cleom. 
24). (ii) grandson of (i), Achaean envoy to Rome in 158 and 147 B.c. (Polyb. 
xxxii. 17. 1, xxxviii. 8. 1). (iii) grandson of (ii), who dedicated a statue to him 
at Lycosura (J.G. v. 2. 535), and son of a Philopoemen ; it was probably he who 
contributed to the rebuilding of Megalopolis after 146 B.c. (ibid. v. 2. 442). The 
father of Thearidas (ii) and of Polybius was the well-known Megalopolitan 
statesman and general Lycortas, and the temptation to substitute Avxépras 
for Avxdpyas in the epigram is irresistible. Whether however this Lycortas is 
the hero of the exploit commemorated is less plain. He is first heard of fighting 
against Nabis in 192 B.c. (Liv. xxxv. 29) and last at Sicyon in 169/8 (Polyb. 
xxix. 23 f.).' Antipater wrote on the death of a Ptolemaic prince which seems 
to have occurred about 150 B.c. (vii. 241, where see Waltz), and probably on 
the sack of Corinth in 146 (ix. 151).? Cicero says that Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
born probably about 150 B.c., will remember him well,? and he must therefore 
have survived these events by a good many years. He died however at a ripe 
age,* and could have written about Lycortas in the latter’s lifetime. On the 
other hand the exploit commemorated does not sound like that of an elderly 
statesman, and as this Lycortas is always called a Megalopolitan, Aacuivis 
would be hard to explain. The name Thearidas however recurs in alternate 
generations of the family, Lycortas may well have done the like, and it is 
perhaps better to suppose that, as Mackail suggested, this Thearidas was the 
second of the name, and to supply Philopoemen, father of the third, with a 
(probably elder) brother named Lycortas. It is vain to guess his connexion with 
Lasion, but Megalopolis had fallen on evil days and he or his father may have 
preferred to wait on events from Lasion on the Arcadian frontier. 

I do not however understand what he and Cleolaus of Leonidas’s epigram 
did. Odpiaxyos or cavpwrnp is the spike on the butt-end of a spear, more com- 
monly bronze than iron, sometimes conical in shape, more often quadrangular, 
the four sides often concave ; above the thickest point is a neck, and a collar by 
which it is attached to the spear-shaft.5 It served for sticking the spear upright 
in the ground when not in use,® or as a weapon when the blade broke or could 
not so easily be brought to bear ;? and no doubt, like the pomegranate butts of 
Persian spears® or the lead weight on pig-sticking spears, it altered the balance 
and increased the effective length of the weapon by enabling it to be grasped 
farther back. Normally at any rate hunting-spears were without cavpwripes.° 


1 See on him R.E. xiii. 2386. 8 Hdt. vii. 41. 


2 The epigram is headed only Avrimdrpov, 
but is unlikely to be by the Thessalonican ; 
vii. 493 on the same theme, though ascribed 
to him, seems also likely to be by the 
Sidonian. 

3 de orat. iii. 194. The dramatic date of the 
dialogue is 91 B.c. 

4 Val. Max. i. 8. 16, Plin. N.H. vii. 172. 

5 See Olympische Forsch. i. 154; A.7.A. xiii. 
195; jahrb. xxvii. 185; Daremberg and 
Saglio, iii. 36. 

® Il. x. 153; Arist. Poet. 1461°3 indicates 
that this was not a common use in his time. 

7 Polyb. vi. 25. 6, xi. 18. 4; Suid. s.v. 
Gaupwripa. 


9 Beazley kindly calls my attention to 
Benndorf and Niemann, Heroon v. Gjélbaschi, 
pl. 8, and Ant. Bosph. Cimm., pl. 46 (the 
Xenophantus vase), where men hunt with 
butted spears. I doubt however whether 
these are real exceptions. The quarry in 
each case is a boar (in the first case the 
Calydonian), and anyone expecting to en- 
counter a charging boar might very pru- 
dently prefer to take out his heavier military 
weapon. Xenophon indeed (Cyn. 10. 3, 16) 
recommends a special spear with projections 
behind the blade to prevent the boar making 
his way to the hunter up the shaft of the 


spear 
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What I do not understand is, if these two men were hunting with military spears, 
why they were doing so; whether @yxrds in Leonidas means sharpened for the 
purpose or merely sharp; what pouBwrds means in Antipater ; and in any case 
why the stags were killed with the butt and not the blade of the spear. It is 
easy to see that the cavpwryp might be useful as a secondary weapon in battle ; 
less easy either to envisage circumstances in which it would be needed in a 
stag-hunt or to understand why they are not disclosed. ‘PouyBwrds, though 
glossed émiunxés in Hsch., elsewhere means diamond-patterned but on the analogy 
of kuxAwrds, opaipwrds, might presumably mean diamond-shaped. Lycortas’s 
butt, like an example in the Metropolitan Museum,' might have had a band 
of ornament on it, or, like a good many specimens, might have been rhomboid 
in section, but details so irrelevant can hardly explain the epithet. In some 
representations the cavpwrip is shaped something like a spear-blade and might 
perhaps be called pouBwrds for that reason. If so, it would suggest that Anti- 
pater at any rate supposed @nxrds in Leonidas to mean merely sharp.? One 
should perhaps consider also the possibility that military spears were used 
because these were incidents not of a hunt but of a campaign, though Cleolaus’s 
encounter with his stag was not accidental since he killed it i276 xvapoior 
Aoxjoas: or again that the cavpwripes were not at the time attached to spears 
but were being used as daggers or knives. However I mention these problems 
not to offer a solution but because Geffcken (on Leonidas) and writers on the 
Anthology betray no consciousness of their existence. 


3 


AP. vii. 30 
TipBos Avaxpetovros: 6 Thos Kixvos 
maidwv Cwpordrn pavin. 
ot Aupdev pedilerar audi Baddd\Aw 
ipepa Kai Aevxds ddwde AiBos, 
5 008” Aldns cor Epwras améaBecev ev 5’ Axépovros 
dv dros Wdivers Kumpid: 


This is one of five epigrams by Antipater on the same theme, and the second 
couplet is visibly corrupt.’ Brunck printed Brodaeus. Jacobs, 
who had followed him in 1794, in 1813 preferred Huet’s of Aupdev 7, which 
Stadtmueller, Paton, and Waltz print, and the last two translate respectively 
still singeth he some song of longing to the lyre and justement quelque chose comme une 
lyre lui fredonne un air d’amour. Stadtmueller himself proposed odd’ époévr. and 
odAov évepfe, and recorded also of Avpdevrs and Opsopoeus, 
Guyet, Brodaeus, cor Avpdev 7 Reiske, Aetpdev Hecker (printed by 
Duebner), and éAcAilerar Scaliger. Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 

It seems to me that of could only denote Anacreon, and that emendation 
must eliminate the word since its presence makes the transition to the 2nd 
person in 5 intolerably harsh; that for the same reason Anacreon cannot be 

? It is a votive offering of about 500 B.c. word would explain how the weapon was 
with a dedication in the Arcadian dialect, used, it would not explain why. 
and has a band of ivy-pattern round the 3 Kaibel (Philodemus vi), in spite of the 
socket ; see A. 7.A. xliii. 193. heading and Meleagrian context in A.P., 

? Mackail suggested pouBn7d, whirled or ascribed the epigram to A. of Thessalonica 
hurled, and I had thought of the gen. of the on the ground that it was not sufficiently 
same word. In Suidas, where the line is elegant for the Sidonian. Kaibel overesti- 
cited s.vv. odpiayos and pduBeiv, the manu- mated the latter, but even so this seems a 
scripts in both places offer péu8w7@ and rob, precipitate sentence on three couplets of 
and, in the first, ré. However, though this which one is unintelligible. 
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the subject of weAiLera: ; and that, if we are to negotiate the change of persons 
between the first and third couplets smoothly, he cannot be mentioned directly 
in the second couplet at all. The tombstone may well, as Antipater said also in 
23, harbour the ivy which Anacreon wore at his symposia, but it is unlikely to 
be singing, and it is reasonable to inquire whence the music proceeds. Trees 
or foliage about the tomb seem a likely source, and there is one plant, the vine, 
which is more essential than ivy to symposia. I should borrow épdevr: from 
Stadtmueller and write ofv’ épdevre. Olva: ra rijs Hsch.; for 
peAilerat in such a context see Theocr. i. 2, which was no doubt Antipater’s 
source. 

In 4 tuepa is no doubt defensible. They cite vii. 364 (Marc. Arg.) fuepa 
daxpvoaca and ix. 266 (Phil. or Ant. Thess.) fuepov adAjoavre (where may be 
a noun, as in xii.161) ; and Hesychius glosses epor as an adjective. I shall how- 
ever not be deterred by such matter from proposing axpjyv olv’ épdevre pedilerar 
audi BabiAAw | jpepa. There is a point in disclosing that the vine is the culti- 
vated plant from which wine is made, and in 24, an epigram by ‘Simonides’ 
imitated by Antipater in 23, Anacreon’s grave is to be overgrown by a 7jyepis. 


AP. vii. 218. 5 ff. 

Tiv Ovnriv pvnoripes dyavol 
mrcloves viudns eivexa Tuvdapidos 
Spemropevor xapiras te Kai wvnriv adpodirny.. . 

This is the first of four consecutive relative clauses from a poem of fourteen 
lines on the grave of Lais, and if we assume, as we must, that the verb to be 
supplied is #oav and that the predicate is wA«ioves it can just be construed—by 
reason of whom proud suitors were more numerous than for Helen. One stumbles 
heavily however over é¢’ # in such a sentence, the absence of a verb is the 
more unwelcome since each of the three following clauses is equipped with one, 
and the adjective dyavoi diverts the mind from Helen to Penelope, to whose 
suitors it is fourteen times attached in the Odyssey. Hence, I suspect, these 
tears. A scribe seeing vnorijpes ay... would too readily complete the familiar 
epithet where his copy had ayep@ev. It is perhaps not necessary, but might be 
well, to write Spepopevor. 


A.P. ix. 728 

A Sdpars, Soxéw, puxjoerar, qv 
xaAKds 6 vodwy odxyi Mipwr. 
Poets from ‘Anacreon’ and Leonidas to Julian, Prefect of Egypt, vied with 
one another in inventing new ways of saying in a couplet, or less commonly in 
a quatrain, that Myron’s Cow was remarkably like a cow, and this is one of 
Antipater’s six surviving entries in a somewhat tedious competition—lusus, pro 
meo quidem sensu, satis frigidus, said Jacobs, and might have said more, for 6 27) 
voéwv is meaningless. 

Four epigrams earlier is another of Antipater’s couplets which also begins 
a Sdpadts, Soxéw, pvxjoerar but has a sequel to which this opening is appro- 
priate. The three intervening couplets are anonymous, and Antipater’s two 
may therefore have been next-door neighbours in Meleager’s Garland, which 
would have encouraged an accident; but, however that may be, it is surely 
plain that a poet famed for his facility’ did not begin two such couplets with 
Cic. de orat. iii. 194. 
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the same four words and that a scribe in 728 has inadvertently repeated the 
first phrase of 724. The opening words of 728 are of course lost beyond recall, 
but the sort of sense required can be guessed. Another of Antipater’s couplets 
(722) is rav Sdpadw, BovdopBé, und’ amdvevbe | cupiéns: paor@ méprw 
dmexdéxerar, and 728 might have begun dSaydAe ovpitev (or ovpile) 6 
Bouxddos. 


My remaining notes and queries are more trifling and I waste no more 
space on them than need be. 


A.P. vii.413. 5 f.' Hipparchia, wife of the Cynic Crates, contrasts unfavourably 
the gauds of other women with her own beggar’s outfit—odAds oximwu ovvéu- 
mopos Te ovvwdds | Simdak Kai Kxoiras BAjua The double mantle 
suited to them and a bed strewn on the ground (Paton following Jacobs) ; Waltz said 
le double manteau et la couverture du lit étendu a terre. To sleep on the ground is a 
practice or habit; the other things mentioned, luxurious and beggarly alike, 
are objects. Diogenes, whom the Cynics aped, was the first to double his 
tpipwr, dia avayKny Kai éveddew and I suppose Hipparchia to be 
saying (rather clumsily if cvvwéds is sound) that her dézAqaé suits her wallet and 
staff when she is travelling and forms her bed at night. 


A.P. vii. 426. A lion on a tombstone replies to an inquirer that the grave is 
that of Teleutias, ds | déprepos Hv, Onpav Saaov eyed) Kéxpysar. The 
comparative is defensible, but in vii. 161 Antipater writes dccov dpioros | 
olwvav yevouav téacov 68” other parallels—A.P. vii. 344 (‘Simonides’, 
whom Antipater seems to be imitating), Kaibel Ep. Gr. 242—support the 
superlative, and as the terminations are constantly confused I should write 
¢épraros. I should also place the first question-mark at the end of the first line 
and not, as do the editors, after Boufdye, where it seems to me to ruin the 
couplet. 


A.P. vii. 713. “Hpwva od dowdais | add’ 
Movcas tobro 7d | rovydpror od« jnuBporev. The translators, 
Latin, English, and French, suppose ézos to be nom. and Movcas to be acc. 
plur. I should have thought Erinna the subject, ézos acc., and Movoas gen. 
sing.; and that the construction c¢. acc. et gen., known with rvyydvew and 
8€xec8a:, should be recorded hence for Aayydvew. [Tavpoemys is rather of few 
verses than of few words (so L. and S.), for the small bulk of Erinna’s poetry is 
remarked elsewhere (A.P. vii. 11, ix. 190) and the 300 hexameters of the 
*HAaxdrn are én. 


A.P. ix. 323. 5 f. Ares complains of a dedication to him of arms unscarred by 
battle: daroAduwy ev | 7AdBew, ob Opryxdv evros 
*Evvaiiov. In the pentameter A.P. has 7Aa@wov Opryxav, Planudes left a space 
before od and wrote 7Ad@ew in the margin, and editors print as above. [7Ad@ew 
should mean approach or, if transitive, convey to; the difficulty of év can be 
evaded by assuming it to be in somewhat awkward tmesis, but évrds is then 
even more recalcitrant than before. Did Ares perhaps say @dA7ew, using the 

! This epigram is ascribed in A.P. and _ on to the opposite page and there added 


Plan. to Antipater without ethnic. A.P. re- @eccadovxéws, but, as is generally agreed, 
peated the heading when the epigram spread _wrongly. 2 Diog. L. vi. 22. 
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word contemptuously in the sense of look after or cherish? Cf. Ael. fr. 67 6 
Kpoioos . . . BactAciav riv OdArwv re Kal Kai 
1 Thess. 2. 7. 


A. Plan. 131. xépats for xovpais in 3, and Aeiero for -rat in 6 are obviously 
necessary, but they should not have needed Scaliger’s intervention, for both 
were all the while the readings of Planudes’s autograph (Ven. Marc. 481, still 
unpublished beyond ix. 563), which has in 3 dpoea. 8’ dpony, as in Jacobs’s 
various texts. I do not know why Duebner (followed by Paton) printed dppecr 
unless by accident. 


P. Ox. 662 = Page Gk. Lit. Papyri, i. 454 (add to the literature there cited 
Wifstrand Stud. z. Gr. Anth. 33): a version of an epigram by Leonidas known 
only from the same papyrus. Glenis dedicates to the Nymphs xai mporépav 
axpijra Kal véov Karpov | Sépua 76 ud” adr pyyvdpevov Adrd 
is meaningless, and presumably véov is part of the same corruption; Wila- 
mowitz therefore proposed avcraA¢ov or avadéov. Spoils of the chase dedicated 
to a rustic deity are probably thought of as nailed forthwith to a tree, like 
Cleolaus’s antlersin vi. 110 (seep. 1 above), those in vi. 96, and Telamon’s wolf- 
pelt in vi. 106. They might however be dry when seen by the spectator, and it 
would perhaps be pedantic to object to the meaning of the adjective. I suggest 
however as an alternative adrovépov, wild, for in vii. 8 Antipater wrote @npadv 
avrovopous ayédas. 

Page translated a scatheless head and this new boarskin that not even steel has rent, 
but I think that Antipater should be trusted to be using the negative y7j' and 
the pres. part. correctly, and that as in ix. 728 (see p. 4) xaAKds 6 pt) vodwv 
refers not to the metal in which Myron’s Cow was cast but to a property com- 
mon to all bronze, and means bronze not the bronze, so here dxpys and ro... 
pnyvtpevov refer to all boars’ skulls and hides, which may as a generalisation be 
called impenetrable. After all this boar has been killed somehow or other. 


Trinity College, Cambridge A. S. F. GOW 


THE ANGIPORTUM 


In C.R. (N.s.) ii. 1 (March 1952), pp. 28-29, Professor Tredennick defends the 
view that a ‘central angiportum’ was shown on the stage in Hellenistic and 
Roman times. “The real argument for the central angiportum rests on two ad- 
mitted facts: the three back-stage doors and the normal two-house setting. 
If. . . there was no movable scenery, the producer of an average New Comedy 
was faced with three possibilities. He must either use the central door and one 
side door, ignoring the other (a deplorably lop-sided effect) ; or use the two 
side doors and ignore the central door (although the two houses are supposed 
to adjoin—could any audience accept this as a convincing arrangement?) ; or 
leave the central door open and treat it as an alley between the two houses. 
The third is obviously the best solution ; even an otiose alley is better than a 
house-door which has to be imagined away. The alley need not be supposed 
to divide the gardens (e.g. in the Adelphi) ; it might stop short at the rear of the 
houses and give access to postica . .. . The foregoing attempt to defend a central 


' Cf. Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. iii, 1894, 17. 
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angiportum is not intended to give away the case for removable back-stage 
scenery of some kind, which might be used to make the ‘‘alley” more con- 
vincing or even to conceal it at need.’ 

The last sentence suggests that Professor Tredennick is not altogether satisfied 
with this use of the central door to represent the entrance to an alley. As he 
quite rightly says, the two houses are sometimes supposed to adjoin; in the 
Miles Gloriosus the plot turns on the fact that they have a party wall, through 
which a passage is secretly made by Palaestrio (line 142). At lines 339-40 the 
point is stressed that there is no communication between the two houses— 
neither by balcony nor through a garden. Therefore Sceledrus supposes that 
by standing in front of his own house-door he can make it impossible for 
Philocomasium to slip out and enter the other house. We see him there with 
his back to the audience and his arms spread wide (line 360), when he is told to 
‘look to the left’ and is astonished to see Philocomasium appearing from the 
other house. Yet Professor Tredennick would have the two houses separated by 
an alley, the entrance to which would be visible to the audience. Surely in that 
case the place to guard would be the alley. I do not know how Professor 
Tredennick would explain the setting of the Pseudolus, which requires three 
houses and yet contains a reference to the use of the alley as a means of getting 
back from the forum to Ballio’s house without being seen by the spectators 
(lines 1234-5) : 

nunc ne expectetis dum hac domum redeam uia; 
ita res gestast: angiporta haec certum est consectarier. 


Plainly the central door is not available to represent the angiportum in this play ; 
nor, if it was, would it be suitable for the purpose described. In the Rudens we 
have a cottage and a temple set on the lonely shore. Are they supposed to be 
divided by an alley which is roofed over and is entered by a doorway ? 

Perhaps I have misled Professor Tredennick by my reference to the ‘conven- 
tional view’ that the central door was normally left open and served to denote 
the entrance to the ‘alley’. What we were usually told was, for example, that ‘at 
right angles to the main street a lane sometimes, if not always, ran between the 
houses’ (Knapp, Art and Archaeology, i (1915), p. 196). How this lane was 
related to the actual scene-building we were left to find out for ourselves. The 
scene-building was, after all, a substantial reality ; one could hardly imagine it 
replaced by two separate buildings. But I doubt if most editors had thought out 
the problem even so far as to entertain the suggestion that the central door 
(in a two-house setting) might serve the purpose: a suggestion which imme- 
diately invites reflections on its inherent absurdity. It is not a plausible way of 
indicating a lane. It is useless for a one-door setting or a three-door setting. 
It conflicts hopelessly with the other theory that before the central door there 
was a porch. It forces the spectators to contemplate an ‘otiose alley’ which is 
never mentioned in the text except as a means of making off-stage movements. 

Some of these difficulties have obviously occurred to Professor Tredennick, 
who wishes to keep open the ‘case for removable back-stage scenery of some 
kind, which might be used to make the “alley” more convincing, or even to 
conceal it at need’. If movable scenery is the solution, why invoke the central- 
door theory at all? But even movable scenery, however conceived, will not 
serve the purpose of the angiportum, which is to explain how a character may 
make his way between house and forum, or house and ‘country’ side-entrance, 
or one house and another, without appearing on the stage. 
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How then do I picture the back-scene, which was also the front wall of the 
scene-building? I imagine that it had three double doors, which when closed 
were as inconspicuous as possible. The producer used any one, or two, of the 
doors, or all three, according to the needs of the play. The primary purpose of 
the scene-building was to house the actors and their properties; its use as a 
background to the action was altogether secondary ; the object of oxnvoypadgia 
was to give a pleasing background and not to suit the needs of any particular 
play. There is no convincing evidence for special scenery before the introduc- 
tion of the drop-curtain. The true analogy to the Greek and Roman stage is 
not our modern picture-stage but the plain curtain in front of which Indian 
actors performed, or the open-air theatre of today. 


University of Bristol W. BEARE 


ON AN IDIOMATIC USE OF POSSESSIVE 
PRONOUNS IN LATIN 


In Prop. iii. 13. 55 f. ‘te scelus accepto Thracis Polymestoris auro | nutrit in 
hospitio non, Polydore, pio’, the last word appears as tuo in most of the prin- 
cipal manuscripts, N’s pio being supported only by Vo. (if Richmond’s appara- 
tus is to be trusted), a late marginal correction in F, and some deteriores. The 
preference of editors for pio (Baehrens is, I think, the only dissentient) was 
challenged by Housman (7. Phil. xxi, 1893, p. 157) on the grounds that tuo 
exemplifies ‘the idiomatic use of the possessive pronoun in the sense of fausto’ 
and that ‘of two readings which are equally good we prefer the less obvious’. 
His reasoning convinced Mr. Enk (Comm. Crit., p. 253), and the point is not 
settled by Butler’s confession of ignorance nor by his maturer verdict in con- 
junction with Mr. Barber that ‘it [i.e. Housman’s view] is conceivable, but this 
would be a far bolder example than any parallels that can be cited in its 
defence. See for such uses S. G. Owen (Tristium Lib. Secundus, Oxford, 1924) on 
Ov. Tr. ii. 423’. Examples of this usage are, in fact, plentiful enough to define 
its limits pretty closely ; but only five of them are to be found in Owen’s note. 
I think it can be laid down that in the idiom to which Housman refers the 
possessive pronoun may only be used of some force or circumstance which is 
by nature apt to be favourable or adverse and which may equally well be the 
one or the other in particular cases ; meus, etc., being the opposites, not of nefastus, 
but of alienus. In classical prose, time (xatpos) is most often so qualified: cf. 
Cic. Brut. 4 ‘suo magis quam suorum civium tempore’, Verr. ii. 3. 139 ‘Scandi- 
lius rem se totam relicturum dixit et suo tempore esse rediturum’, Liv. xlii. 
43- 3 ‘suo maxime tempore atque alieno hostibus’, id. xxxviii. 45. 11 ‘tempore 
suo pugnanti’ (sim. xliv. 39. 4, Ov. Rem. 134), i. 56- 8 ‘ut... latens opperiretur 
tempora sua’ (so iv. 7. 6), Ov. Tr. v. 6. 5 ‘tempore nostro’, Cic. Verr. ii. 1. 51 


‘horis tuis’, Sil. xii. 193 “dexter deus horaque nostra est’, Plin. Ep. iii. 21. 5 - 


‘haec hora est tua’. So of time and place (Liv. xlii. 55. 3 ‘acie instructa et loco 
suo et tempore’) and of place singly (Sall. Jug. 61 ‘suo loco pugnam facere’). 
Other such fickle matters are omens (Plaut. Cas. 510 ‘nostro omine it dies’), 
the general public either at election time (Cic. Att. iv. 3. 3 ‘si comitia sua non 
fierent’) or otherwise (Ter. Ad. 898 ‘paulatim plebem primulum facio meam’, 
Cic. Quinct. 29 ‘utebatur populo suo’, id. Mil. 3 ‘reliqua vero multitudo. . . 
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tota nostra est’), consuls (ibid. 89 ‘Milone occiso habuisset suos consules’), and 
the law (Sen. Contr. i. 7. 10 ‘ad te legem meam transfero’, Quint. Jnst. vii. 
5. 1 ‘necesse est in suo iure consistat’ ; so commonly suo iure). Gods and winds 
are put in the same category, mostly by poets. For the first cf. Tib. iii. 3. 28 
‘audiat aversa non meus aure deus’ (also Virg. Aen. ii. 396, xii. 540, Hor. 
Carm. iv. 14. 33, Ov. Her. 2. 126, 12. 84, Met. iv. 373, x. 489, xv. 821, Luc. vii. 
796 ; of one particular god in Pers. 5. 50, Val. Fl. vi. 609, and, by a rather bold 
extension, Virg. Aen. xii. 187 ‘sin nostrum adnuerit nobis Victoria Martem’) ; 
for winds, ibid. v. 832 ‘ferunt sua flamina classem’ (also Hor. Epod. 9. 30, Ov. 
Her. 15. 72, A.A. iii. 584, Rem. 264, Met. xiii. 195, Fast. iv. 730, Tr. i. 10. 50, 
v. 5. 60, Sen. Epist. 71. 3, Ag. 91, Mart. x. 104. 3, Quint. Decl. 12. 17, Auson. 
Epist. 16. 33). Finally Stat. Theb. ii. 650 ‘per superos noctemque tuam’ 
deserves special mention ; the audacity of noctem tuam is mitigated partly by the 
contiguity of superos, partly by the analogy of tempus tuum et sim. (see above).? 

A cognate but distinguishable idiom is the use of possessive pronouns to 
denote a special congruity between two persons or things. Most frequent in 
Ovid, it is extensively illustrated from his works in Owen’s note on 77. ii. 423 
to which Butler and Barber refer us. A single example from another writer will 
suffice here: Nemes. Cyn. 281 ‘suis virtus bene floret in annis’. 

Obviously hospitio tuo in Propertius can be defended by neither of these 
usages. Hospitality is not to be described as ‘on one’s side’ and the hospitality 
which killed Polydorus was not incongruous with him. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


IMMEMORES MORI 
VALERIUS FLACCUS vi. 239-42. 


239 _ orbibus hos rapidis mollique per aequora Castor 
anfractu leuioris equi deludit anhelos 
immemoresque mori; sed non isdem artibus aeque 
concurrunt ultroque ruunt in funera Colchi. 


Tue Colchians, assisted for the occasion by the Argonauts, are at grips with an 
army of ‘Scythian’ invaders. The context (231-64) describes a headlong charge 
by a body of mail-clad Sarmatian horsemen. Castor avoids their first rush ; 
meanwhile they proceed to transfix a number of their opponents, both mounted 
and on foot, with the formidable contus. One of them is eventually ‘attacked’ by 
Castor (255), with what result is not stated ; otherwise they suffer no casualties. 

The language is clear enough throughout except for immemoresque mori, which 
presents a problem in grammar. The favourite interpretation appears to be that 
advocated by, for example, Lemaire, ed. 1824, and Thes. Ling. Lat. s.v. 
immemor, viz. de morte non cogitantes, ‘recking naught of death’, as if mori were 
mortis. This is surely impossible; an infinitive cannot function to order as a 
genitive. With an adjective having suitable sense, of course, one might use 
either the one or the other to express the same idea; e.g. cupidus mori = c. 


t On the other hand, Cornelius Severus means ‘this day is mine, to dispose of as I 
ap. Sen. Suas. ii. 12 hic meus est, dixere, dies will’; similarly Sen. Med. 1017 meus dies est. 
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mortis, or peritus cantare = p. cantus. But memor and immemor, as might be expected, 
follow the distinct senses of memini in these constructions ; thus memor with the 
present infinitive, as at Ov. Am. iii. 14. 48 (dicere) and Stat. Silv. ii. 4. 18 
(demittere), means ‘mindful, heedful (to act in some way)’; the only other 
attested instance with immemor, Plaut. Pseud. 1104 ‘suom qui officium facere 
-or est’, has the corresponding negative sense. On the face of it, then, we are to 
understand that these warriors forget, or are not careful, to die, as if that were 
a formality to be observed rather than a risk to be faced. 

It looks therefore, if I have stated the grammatical position correctly, as if 
the expression must have been construed in some other way. For example, 
Virgil at Aen. ii. 244 (immemores caecique furore) appears to use the adjective in 
the absolute sense ‘thoughtless’ or ‘incautious’ ; is it possible, then, that 7. mort 
has been taken to mean ‘exhibiting thoughtlessness in dying’, somewhat as 
Horace’s Porcius (Serm. ii. 8. 23-24) exhibited comicality in swallowing cheese- 
cakes? One might well hesitate to make such a suggestion if it were not that, 
for example, the translator in Nisard’s Collection des auteurs latins renders ‘ils 
meurent avec indifférence’. Apart from the strain on language, however, it is 
only necessary to read the whole story in order to see the absurdity of this idea. 

To find anything resembling the construction in its supposed sense we must 
in fact come down to the medieval memento mori, which purports to mean 
memento te moriturum (mortalem) esse, or, for the present purpose, de morte cogita. 
True, Sarpedon (M 322 ff.) encourages Glaucus by reminding him of the 
common lot; but that would require our Sarmatians to be memores. 

The usual construction of immemor is, of course, with a genitive ; V. F. himself 
has it so in some ten other instances, and Statius (Theb. x. 543) gives us the 
correct Latin for the supposed sense, immemores leti. There have naturally been 
attempts to supply a genitive here; N. Heinsius suggested sui, no doubt assum- 
ing haplography followed by clumsy interpolation, possibly from the sense of 
the following line; Koestlin (though he seems to have withdrawn it) morae, 
presumably to mean ‘with no thought of dallying’ in response to Castor’s 
manceuvres ; cf. Liv. ii. 59, § 8 ‘nemo ullius nisi fugae memor’. Another possi- 
bility, almost as close to the text, is modi, ‘in uncontrolled career’; cf. Virg. 
Aen. x. 247 ‘haud ignara modi’ (of physical action) ; Juv. vii. 100 (v.1.) ‘oblita 
modi... pagina’. But the corruption may be deeper. 


Oxford W. M. EDWARDS 


THE DATE OF THE SUPPLICES OF AESCHYLUS 


Ir will be generally conceded, I imagine, that 
our extant Supplices must have formed part 
of the Aeschylean production which included 
Danaides and Amymone. At this production 
(which is recorded in the fragmentary imd- 
Gears, P. Oxy. xx. 2256, Fr. 3) Aeschylus won 
the first prize and Sophocles the second. Does 
the participation of Sophocles in the contest 
enable us to fix a date for the Supplices? 
According to the evidence of the Parian 
Marble (56), Sophocles won a tragic victory 
in the archonship of Apsephion, i.e. in the 


early part of 468 B.c. This was probably! 
Sophocles’ first victory, but, even so, it does 
not follow that he had never competed pre- 
viously. But Plutarch (Cimon 8) states that it 
was in the archonship of Apsephion that 


1 I say ‘probably’ because the stone, 
although using the phrase mpdrov évixnoe 
on both occasions when victories of Aeschylus 
and Euripides are recorded, in the case of 
Sophocles has simply évixynce, omitting 
mp@rov. 
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Sophocles produced his first set of plays 
(mpdrnv 55acxaXav) and won the first prize. 
On the other hand, the testimony of Eusebius 
and his translators indicates that it was in the 
first, second, or third year of the 77th Olym- 
piad that LodoxdAjs rpaywdorods mpadros 
énedeiéato (Chronica, vol. ii, pp. 101-3 
Schoene). If Plutarch is right, the competi- 
tion recorded in our papyrus cannot have 
been earlier than March 466 (for in 467 
Aeschylus was victorious with the Septem and 
accompanying plays) ; if Eusebius is right, it 
could have been as early as 470 or 469 (not 
471, for the victorious tragedian of that year 


had a name ending in the letter v: LG. ii. 
2318). A good many years ago some metrical 
evidence was adduced (in C.Q. xxx (1936), 
p. 117) for dating the Supplices after the 
Persae, and this dating seems now to be 
confirmed. Since the same evidence also sug- 
gested that the Supplices was slightly earlier 
than the Septem, I should be inclined, in 
default of indications to the contrary, to 
attribute the Supplices to 470 or 469 rather 
than to 466 or later. 


New College, Oxford E. C. Yorke 


BION, LAMENT FOR ADONIS, 1. 93 


Tue close affinity of 

aiat 5’ A€yovrs moAd mA€ov 7) TH Aviva 
with Theocr. ii. 79 

area ariABovra 7d LeAdva 
has escaped editors and commentators. It is 
not confined to the words: in both passages 
the narrator interrupts his tale by a slightly 
irreverent apostrophe to a goddess to tell her 
that somebody surpasses her in a certain 
respect. I know of nothing comparable in 
ancient literature.' Obviously Bion imitates, 
if he does not allude to, Theocritus.? 


1 A similar hyperbole but without the 
apostrophe occurs in [Theocr.] xx. 25 where 
A. S. F. Gow compares ii. 79. Dr. Gilbert 
Murray kindly reminds me of Eur. Jon 1439f. 

& réxvov, & das pntpi xpetrrov 

yap 6 Beds), ev xepoiva’ exw... 

2 Reminiscences from Theocritus are 


He certainly does not equal him. While it 
perfectly fits Simaetha’s unrestrained pas- 
sion to extol her lover at Selene’s expense, 
there is no excuse for Bion’s informing Venus 
that the Graces bewail Adonis louder (or 
shriller) than she does (cf. 1. 23). He would 
better not have imitated a master-stroke in 
the finest work of the greatest hellenistic 


poet. 
Oxford P. Maas 


frequent in Bion; cf. P. E. Legrand, Bucoliques 
grecs, ii (1927), p. 191. Also Aidiva = Venus 
has its only Greek parallel in Theocritus (vii. 
116) ; Catullus lvi. 6 may depend on one of 
these passages.—In the light of the new evi- 
dence it is unnecessary to contest the idea 
that 7d Aiiva is corrupt. 


TACITUS, ANNALS, i. 35 


fuere etiam qui legatam a divo Augusto 
pecuniam reposcerent, faustis in Germani- 
cum ominibus; et si vellet imperium fprom- 
ostentavere. 
promtas M, 


Tue correction of Rhenanus promptos (sc. se 
esse) (promptos <se> Iac. Gronovius) has been 
widely favoured, though (like prompta Hein- 
sius) it leaves the precise form of M’s reading 
unexplained. Attempts to retain M (apart 
from the unlikely suggestion that legiones— 
with or without the addition of <se)—is to 
be understood) have involved insertions 
which are not entirely satisfactory either 
palaeographically or in sense: e.g. promptas 
<res> Walther, promptas <vires> Castiglioni and 
Lenchantin (the latter not with complete 
confidence: see his Praef., p. xiv—‘fortasse 
supplendum est’). Reliance on promptas res 
in Ann, xii. 12 is not convincing, since the 
reference there is to circumstances favourable 


to rapid success (cf. Gerber—Greef, s.v. promp- 
tus, ii. A. a.), which is hardly to the point 
here; and pr. vires seems an unnatural ex- 
pression in this context in the mouths of the 
soldiery. 

Read prompta <a> s<e> ostentavere—‘that 
there was readiness on their side’, with sub- 
stantival use of the neuter adjective and local 
meaning of a (cf. e.g. Ann. iv. 25 ‘ab Ro- 
manis confertus pedes’). This is an easier 
emendation, and in its more ordinary phras- 
ing and more general sense seems better 
suited to the context. Comparison may be 
made with ad fam. iv. 13. 6, where Cicero, 
encouraging his exiled and ill-fated friend 
P. Nigidius Figulus to hope for restoration, 
Says quite simply ‘ceteraque, quae tibi a 
multis prompta esse certo scio, a me sunt 


G. Crement Warrick 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
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REVIEWS 


TRAGEDY 


CARLO DEL GRANDE: Tpaywdia, Essenza e Genesi della Tragedia. Pp. xii+ 
342. Naples: Ricciardi, 1952. Paper, L. 1400. 


In the course of a useful summary covering over forty pages of small print, in 
which Signor del Grande records contributions to the problem of the origins of 
tragedy from Vico to Jeanmaire, he pays a just and enthusiastic tribute to the 
work of Pickard-Cambridge; he ends it on a note not so much of criticism as of 
regret : he would never venture even a little way beyond the evidence; ‘in tutta 
la tratazione il senso del rigide limite ¢ continuo a tal punto, da far sentire il 
desiderio d’un respiro pi: ampio’. Yes, Sir Arthur would probably have shaken 
his head a little over a book which combines with a study of the origin of tragedy 
a study of its essence. For experience suggests that the essence of tragedy—all 
tragedy, not merely Greek—will be something so vague that it lacks significance, 
or, if it is defined with precision, it will be such that many tragedies can be 
brought into the required relation with it only by main force. It cannot be said 
that del Grande falsifies this expectation. Yet if there really is something which 
is inherent in all tragedies from those of Aeschylus to those of Sartre, it is 
legitimate to inquire if it was present in the tpay:xol yopoi which were already 
old when Cleisthenes reigned in Sicyon, and if it supplies a clue to their nature. 

We begin, however, from Aristotle and the égdpywv. It is argued that he was 
essentially outside the performance, more like a 5iSdoxados than a Kxopudaios. 
The edpywv of the dithyramb was one who conducted the performance of a 
processional choir which sang some sort of invocation like that of the women of 
Elis recorded by Plutarch. From time to time the procession would stop and 
the e£dpywv would recite or sing his extemporized piece. This is not quite what 
Archilochus’ account of his dithyrambic moments suggests to most of us. 
However, although del Grande takes the é€dpywv from Aristotle he will not 
have it that the dithyramb is the original source of tragedy, since the eéapywv 
gave his solo performance in connexion with other choruses, for instance those 
which honoured the hero Adrastus at Sicyon; indeed it was only qua hero that 
Dionysus qualified for this type of worship, and del Grande accepts the voca- 
tive jpw Avdvvce in the song of the women of Elis. The name tpaywdia or some 
form beginning with zpay- was originally applied to the performance of this 
efdpywyv, and since goats are clearly out of place in this context, del Grande 
accepts the suggestion that tpay- here preserves an otherwise forgotten root 
meaning ‘strong’, referring presumably to the theme of the song of the eédpywyr, 
heroic 7d6n. 

In the second chapter we pass to the essence of tragedy, which is found to 
consist in the presentation of the 744 of a hero as illustrating the moral law of 
the universe. This might mean no more than that the poets took the myth as 
their material and presented it within the framework of traditional morality, 
but del Grande gives his formula of the esempio divino a narrowly moralistic 
interpretation. Four plays are discussed in this connexion, the Prometheus, Ajax, 
Alcestis, and Bacchae. Prometheus’ act of disobedience was due as much to pique 
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that Zeus had not rewarded him for his treachery to his brothers as to his love 
for mankind, and Zeus, more in sorrow than in anger, was obliged to punish 
him until he should come to a more proper state of mind. Zeus is omniscient, 
and accordingly his demand that Prometheus should reveal the secret of the 
marriage is not due to any anxiety as to the future: he is giving Prometheus a 
last chance of conforming to the divine will. The Ajax, an almost obtrusively 
edifying play, fits the requirements well enough, but the Alcestis undergoes a 
strange transformation. Admetus was guilty of hybris in aspiring to a second life, 
and Apollo with the best intentions secured him the privilege in order that he 
might thereby learn his lesson. Although he aggravates his crime by his conduct 
to Pheres, he does in the end see the light : ‘Morale: il deo ha sempre ragione. 
L’uomo reo di aver pensato con superbia trascendente i limiti del suo stato, 
poi che ha compreso il suo torto, é redento.’ Even stranger is the verdict on 
Alcestis, who is pronounced guilty of Aybris for wanting her husband not to 
marry again. Since Alcestis’ passionate concern for her children’s future is 
quite fundamental to the play, this is a more than usually disastrous mis- 
understanding. Alcestis makes it clear that she fears a stepmother for her 
children, and no audience would doubt her sincerity. It is difficult to feel much 
confidence in an interpreter who wrests the meaning of the plays to suit the 
requirements of his theory with such unscrupulous violence as this. 

The third chapter returns to the development of Attic drama from the 
institution of the contests by Peisistratus. It contains a bold and interesting 
attempt to think out what a play by Thespis was really like, and an account of 
satyric drama in which the form is derived from Cleisthenes’ new Dionysiac 
tragedy at Sicyon. When the old heroic tragedy was transferred from Adrastus 
to Dionysus the satyric element of the traditional Dionysiac procession was 
combined with it. The rest of the book, about a third of the whole, is concerned 
with the later history of the divino esempio in the ancient world, especially in the 
dramatic liturgies of the Eastern Church and in the Christus Patiens, and in the 
drama of western Europe. It is noteworthy that del Grande finds Shakespeare 
the most reluctant among the dramatists to accommodate himself to his 
formula. 

This is a difficult book to assess. Parts of it are detailed and closely argued, 
parts sketchy, because del Grande has covered much of the same ground in his 
earlier work Hybris. Considerable thought and learning, much of it outside the 
range of most classical scholars, have gone to the making of it. But when deal- 
ing with origins del Grande seems unaware how speculative his theories are, 
and as an aid to the comprehension of extant tragedy the formula of the divino 
esempio, which comes suspiciously close at times to the doctrine of original sin 
and divine grace, seems, to me at least, quite unhelpful. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


THE ATHENS OF ARISTOPHANES 
V. EHRENBERG: The People of Aristophanes. A Sociology of Old Attic Comedy. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. xx-+418; 19 plates. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1951. Cloth, gos. net. 


A WELCOME will be given to this second edition of Dr. Ehrenberg’s book. The 
revision has been, for the printer, complete: the notes, formerly tucked away 
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at the end of the book, are now at the foot of each page, where the references to 
ancient authors, which were in the text, have now joined them. This makes for 
convenience all round and has given the author the opportunity not only for 
additional matter in the notes (sometimes on recent discoveries), but both to 
insert new paragraphs and to revise in detail what was in the text. It is a pity, 
however, that certain mistakes were not corrected and that a number of new 
ones, especially in the writing of English, have been introduced: among the 
former are ‘457 B.c.’ for 447 (p. 89. 1); ‘official’ tunny-watchers in Attica 
(p. 132: supposed to be warranted by Equit. 313 and Strabo v. 223, 225, xviii— 
leg. xvii—834; but Strabo is speaking of Etruria and N. Africa) ; a mistransla- 
tion of Ach. 523 (p. 137: ‘only “‘trifles which we also have in our country” were 
affected’ by the ban on imports) ; AOnva mpépuaxos translated as ‘the goddess of 
warfare’ (p. 309), and on the same page “Thuc. ii 31’ is an odd reference for 
‘the buoyancy which characterized some of the earlier campaigns of the war’ ; 
and, in a different way, so is ‘Ach. 544’ for the ‘intense economic life and 
industrial prosperity’ of Athens in 425 B.c. (p. 315. 6); and in English idiom, 
‘whether their names were mentioned or they were merely but sufficiently 
characterized’ (p. 100), ‘Kleon was also called Bupaoddéns and BupoomwAns 
(121. 1, for, presumably, ‘K. was called both f. and £.’), ‘I wonder whether 
the dAuos was a kneading trough, or rather some sort of mortar’ (127. 1: for 
‘and not rather’ ?). Pl. xi is entitled ‘women workers’ ; but the contrast between 
the bakehouse women (a terracotta) and the elegant young ladies on the kylix 
in the upper picture suggests a not uncommon but in this context unexpected 
meaning of ‘work’. A fault in the first edition—that the reader is not sufficiently 
reminded that the plates, most of them, illustrate a period at least a generation 
older than Aristophanes, many of the vases being dated no more closely than 
*V century’—has not been remedied ; nor has the confused passage about the 
solidarity of the army officers—‘strategoi, taxiarchs and the rest, were also 
brought together as members of the same phyle’ (p. 307), nor that on p. 328: 
‘we find only rarely that economic means were used in the methods of actual 
warfare. No doubt the attempts of Sparta to attack Athens through her empire 
had political as well as economic aims, and Brasidas’ campaign . . . was, at 
least partly, intended to cut off the import of Thracian timber which was so 
essential to Athens for ship-building. Yet, nobody will assert that Spartan 
policy and warfare were influenced to any essential extent by economic aims.’ 
‘Political as well as economic’ is presumably a slip for ‘economic as well as 
political’; but Brasidas used military means for an economic purpose (partly), 
i.e. to cut off as much of Athens’ revenue as possible (and her timber, but that 
had a military purpose), and the ultimate aim of Sparta was political (the over- 
throw of the Athenian empire and the substitution of her own rule). 

Of mistakes of fact or in English newly introduced I mention the following: 
‘whichever way one looked at it’ for ‘according to the way one looked at it’ 
(p. 96); the note on Eupolis, fr. 40 (Page), with an unfortunate misprint of 
mépvat for mdépvor, has gone astray (p. 109. 3)—dmpdypoves is not ‘here a word 
of blame’, but ironical (they were fine examples of dzpaypoovvn) ; the new 
interpretation of Thuc. vii. 28. 1 (p. 116. 3, after Westlake, C.R. lxii, 1948, 2) 
is no improvement; and that of Thuc. iv. 69. 2 (p. 130) very misleading ; Vespae 
1098 surely does not mean the transference of the League treasury from Delos 
to Athens (156) ; wepatrns—‘if this means “‘a man from Peraia” (L. & S.), he 
was a Syrian’ (150. 6)—why not a man from the Samian or Rhodian or other 
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mepaia? Plato Com. fr. 28d (= 43, Page): Ehrenberg would like to restore 
[pappaxida]s map’ Evdjpou tpédew in place of Schubart’s [dappaxira]s 
(which is indeed unsatisfying), but ‘the expression is odd’, and ‘a more serious 
difficulty is that dappaxidas does not scan. Thus, perhaps, the right restoration 
of the fragment has not yet been found’ (198. 8: perhaps) ; it is quite impossible 
that Aristotle, at Poet. 14486, in saying that Pauson painted men yeipous than 
they were in reality, meant that he was a bad painter, an incompetent one 
(244. 1). ‘Citizens’ body’ and ‘Bosporanian’ are not English, and there is much 
too frequent a use of ‘militaristic, moralistic, modernistic’ and their like ; ‘some 
of the passages mentioned are more or less commonplace, due to human and 
all-too-human nature’ (304: the first edition was better—‘describing’ in place 
of ‘due to’) ; the Greeks ‘did consider the will to earn money and make a fair 
profit justified, though they did not approve of certain methods used by 
fraudulent inn-keepers and retailers’ (335: what does though mean here? 
Again the first edition was clearer—though what is gained by saying that the 
Greeks approved of a fair profit and did not approve of fraud ?) ; ‘and alike’, 
for ‘and the like’ (p. 294: first edition, ‘and so on’). 

The first edition of this book was reviewed by the late Sir Arthur Pickard- 
Cambridge in C.R. lviii, 1944, 19-21, a review which gives a clear account of 
its methods and scope. I am at one with Ehrenberg in his general conception 
of the Athenian farmer, craftsman, and shopkeeper—their social and economic 
position and outlook—as petits bourgeois, though he underestimates the skill of 
the farmer and therewith the wealth of Attica (he ignores the evidence of 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia), and he does not use sufficiently the Erechtheum building 
inscriptions nor, by comparison, those from Eleusis of c. 330 B.c.; he is right 
too, I am sure, in his estimate of the importance of slavery. But I do not think 
that the Greeks were incapable of distinguishing the intellectuals (that is, 
doctors and artists, as well as poets and philosophers) from this bourgeoisie; nor 
that Ehrenberg makes any case for believing in a decline (of the kind that 
he sees) in Athens in the fourth century—as far as his evidence goes a decline 
may have begun with Themistocles and Xanthippus, or at least during the 
youth of Cratinus. A good deal of space is used in explaining that the average 
Athenian had no objection to money and that nobles had some pride of birth, 
even that ‘the number of citizens who supported the war and the war-policy 
for one reason or another was not inconsiderable’ (p. 307), instead of saying 
that the Greeks were like other peoples; not that there were no differences 
between them and others, in these as in other respects, but the differences are 
not what Ehrenberg deals with. I am farthest from his standpoint when he 
says that we must choose between two extreme views about Old Comedy— 
the comedian was ‘either a mere jester or a serious educator and critical moral- 
ist’—or find some compromise between the two: ‘but a great artist has views 
of his own, and the picture he paints will be more than clownery’, is his answer 
to my opinion that Aristophanes was an artist, not a politician; and he seems 
to think that, if I am right, Aristophanes’ picture of Athenian politics must be 
unreal. He can dismiss Crates, who (perhaps) wrote non-political plays, as 
unimportant for his purpose (even though that purpose is ‘not to draw from 
comedy information on political events’, but to find evidence for the general 
conditions of life in Athens), because apparently a non-political play must be 
‘unreal’, and anyhow Crates was not very successful; hence ‘we are entitled 
to assume that we know Old Comedy as a whole’. But what is a ‘mere jester’? 
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If he is a journalist, in the strict sense of the word, one who makes fun for the 
entertainment of a day and is at once forgotten, who has ever called Aristo- 
phanes one? If the phrase means one who does not use his art to propound a 
policy or a doctrine, in the sense in which Sophocles and Shakespeare did not, 
what is the point of ‘the picture he draws will be more than clownery’? Ehren- 
berg’s standpoint is not at all between ‘the two extremes’, but at one of them, 
namely that Aristophanes was a politician (or an educator) ; the fact that he 
does not consider him to have been an extremist politician (not, for example, 
‘a partisan pacifist-—though he maintains that he consistently opposed the 
war) only modifies an opinion on Aristophanes’ standpoint; it does not alter 
his own. 


University of Glasgow A. W. GOMME 


STUDIES IN MENANDER 


T. B. L. Wesster: Studies in Menander. Pp. ix+238. Manchester: 
University Press. 1950. Cloth, 25s. net. 


ProFEssoR WEBSTER has collected and put into handy form several lectures 
on Menander given at the Rylands Library, some of them already published 
in the Bulletin of the Library, others new. Two of those already published I 
reviewed earlier (C.R. lxi, 194.7, pp. 94-95) ; others are ‘Plays of Social Criticism’ 
(Kolax and Eunuchus, Andria and Perinthia, Heautontimoroumenos, second Adelphoi, 
Synaristosai = Cistellaria, and others; together with a very useful discussion of 
the chronology of Menander’s plays) ; ‘Plays of Adventure and Satire’ (Apistos 
= Aulularia, Dis Exapaton = Bacchides, Karchedonios = Poenulus, first Adelphoi, 
and others); ‘Menander and earlier Greek Drama’ (the influence of fifth- 
century tragedy, Sophocles as well as Euripides, and of Old and Middle 
Comedy, in plot construction and in character drawing) ; and ‘Menander and 
Philosophy’ (the influence of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and of Zeno and 
Epicurus). The republication of some papers has been done by photographic 
reproduction, with some consequent disadvantages and difficulties (e.g. in 
cross-references) because there can be no revision ; a list of addenda and corri- 
genda makes amends, but there are still some inconsistencies: for example, 
Pp- 9, n. 2, ‘cf. n. 3 above’ should be ‘cf. p. 5, n. 3’. 

I still find a great deal of Webster’s argument too mechanical. It is clear that 
his division into plays of reconciliation (his first paper), social criticism, 
adventure, and satire is arbitrary, because a reconciliation scene could belong 
to any one of the other groups, which may differ in treatment. Webster recog- 
nizes this ; but his discussion of Kolax by comparison with Eunuchus (‘a play of 
social criticism’) is concerned mainly with the argumentum (which, as he gives 
it, suggests a play of adventure or intrigue), not with social criticism ; and his 
view that Bias, the soldier, was not treated sympathetically in Kolax, as was 
Polemon in Pertkeiromene and (probably) Thrasonides in Misoumenos, is hazard- 
ous, for in the fragments of Menander’s play Bias is scarcely present, only talked 
about.’ I doubt if we should infer ‘from random coincidences with lines in tbe 


* Webster says that in Kolax the braggart Polemon is ‘idealized’; he means that the 
soldier is used ‘in his traditional form’, but former is a stage puppet, the latter alive. 
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Adelphi’ ‘similar situations in the Plokion, Hypobolimaios, Epikleros, Dyskolos, 
and Theophoroumene’ ; I prefer the good sense of the note on p. 109—‘the like- 
ness of 149 K from the late Encheiridion to Samia 269 only shows that in that 
play also a father had a mistaken suspicion ; the likeness need go no further.’ 
(It need not go as far.) ‘Just as the archaeologist can reconstruct a vase from a 
few small fragments, a few random lines, preserved in the original Greek or in 
a Roman translation, may give a clue to the shape of a lost play and show with 
what surviving plays its closest analogies lay’: if ‘reconstruct the vase’ refers 
only to its shape, the analogy is remote; if it refers to a drawing on the vase, 
especially a complex drawing, the statement is not true of either vase or play. 
At most we may learn something of the argumentum or of a single scene; we 
certainly cannot find the closest analogy among surviving plays, or say whether 
the play is one of social criticism, or adventure, or satire, or character. Put the 
argument in reverse: Webster thinks that Aulularia (original, Menander’s 
Apistos, of which we have two lines left) and Samia are alike in that both are 
plays of character, each with one dominant figure, Euclio and Demeas, whose 
character is the chief interest ; myself, I am dubious about this interpretation 
of Samia, but take it as true—should we guess it if we had no more than twenty 
or thirty lines of it in a dozen isolated fragments ? 

There are three other major questions on which I should differ from Pro- 
fessor Webster. First, I do not believe that Menander wrote any plays that are 
‘solemn warnings against marriages of convenience’, or any other social evil, 
not even against an over-valuation of money (nor is Strepsiades’ marriage in 
Aristophanes one of convenience in the ordinary sense of the phrase, as it may 
be applied to many in Menander, Plautus, and Terence) ; nor that he ‘sug- 
gested remedies’; and it is particularly rash to say that a fragment (such as 
372-3 K, from Paidion: cf. Trucul. 530 ff.; or the allusions to Demetrius of 
Phalerum’s sumptuary legislation: Aul. 504, Bacch. 912, perhaps 292 K) is 
satire or criticism rather than fun. Second: in the chapter on the influence of 
earlier drama, Webster says that, just as Sophocles in Ajax measures his hero 
with Homer’s Hector so that Ajax is ‘less human in his scene with Tecmessa 
and Eurysaces than Hector in the corresponding scene’ from Jliad vi, so in 
Epitrepontes (with a ‘situation very like that in the Jon’) the audience are meant 
to contrast, consciously, Pamphile’s loyalty to Charisios with Creusa’s attempt 
to murder Ion; in Andria they were to contrast Hippolytus, for ‘Pamphilus’ 
position in spite of his despair was not so fatal as Phaedra’s’; and Samia 134-5 
(Anpéa, viv avdpa xp7 | efvai émAabod tot épav) was not only 
suggested to Menander himself by Medea 1244 ff., but is ‘a tragic reminiscence 
which he meant the audience to perceive’. If nothing else, we should remember 
that the dudprnua of comedy must be avwéduvov. Incidentally, bright as the 
Athenian audiences were, and though fifth-century tragedies were produced in 
Menander’s day, I do not believe that he ‘often requires a knowledge of the 
precise passage [in a tragedy] and many of these overtones must be lost to us 
because of the small amount of surviving Greek tragedy’ ; on the contrary, it is 
we, engaged in teaching Greek, and with only a few tragedies to read and 
those thoroughly annotated, who can remember or find such allusions. 

Lastly, Menander read his Aristotle and listened to Theophrastus, with (we 
are asked to believe) this result: he adopted Aristotle’s classification of actions 
with bad effects into drvyjpara, duaprjyara, and ddicjpara, and, therefore, 
Polemon’s act against Glykera was an drvynua because ‘involuntary’ (cf. 
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Perik. 316), and was just like what Pamphile had suffered by the violence of 
Charisios (dxovovov ariynya, Epitr. 594), and Charisios’ own act was dudprnpa 
because committed in drunkenness; not only that, but Demeas’ own con- 
ception of Chrysis’ wrong to him, for which he will throw her into the street 
and rejoice at the prospect of her ruin, is of an Aristotelian dudprnya only, 
because he uses the word dyaprdvw (182). Can mechanical interpretation go 
further? Even this is not consistent, for Pataikos’ defence of Moschion in 
Perik. 250-3 is said to be made ‘with the same nice discrimination’, though 
there ddixnua and décxeiv are actually used. In similar fashion Nikeratos’ 
brief exclamation, ¢u8povrncia, when he hears that Demeas is going to bring 
up the unwanted child, means that he regarded the action as ‘unwise, irra- 
tional, or mad’, and is much the same as Pataikos’ regrets at Pertk. 372-82 
(which are regrets, even if we interpret ‘I thought for a poor man to bring up 
the children was altogether foolish’). On the other hand, it is good to see that 
Webster rejects any close connexion between Menander and Theophrastus’ 
Characters, and the supposed influence of Zeno and Epicurus. 

I have mentioned almost exclusively matters on which I disagree ; but I hope 
I have at the same time indicated something of the scope of an interesting book. 
It is not, by the way, a very easy one to read; for, though very detailed, it has 
few quotations, and one has to have Kock and K6rte at one’s elbow all the 
time. 


University of Glasgow A. W. GOMME 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF DION 


Plutarch: Life of Dion. Edited with introduction and notes by W. H. 
PorTER. Pp. xxxii+106; 1 map. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 1952. 
Paper. 


SEVENTEEN years ago Professor W. H. Porter gave us an admirable edition of 
Plutarch’s Aratus (cf. C.R. li, 1937, p. 223). Now he has published a parallel 
text and study of the Dion, inferior to its predecessor only in the austere garb of 
its paper binding, a sad reflection of the rise in the cost of book production since 
1937. The choice is excellent, for none of Plutarch’s Lives is more immediately 
relevant to these post-war years, when Dion and Heracleides are still familiar 
figures in a liberated Europe. De nobis fabula narratur. 

The text is based on Ziegler ; but in seven places (9. 3; 10. 5; 14. 7; 16. 2; 
26. 5; 33- 1; 53- 5) Porter has restored the manuscript reading, where Ziegler 
emended, and in twenty-four he has accepted conjectures which Ziegler, more 
conservatively, consigned to the apparatus criticus. Of these, eight are Ziegler’s 
own suggestions (2. 4; 8. 5; 9. 33 25. 14; 38.13 45.53 52-4; 58. 6), five are 
from Reiske (5. 1; 23. 1; 46. 5; 52. 3; 56. 6), four from Sintenis (2. 1; 11. 3; 
16. 5; 18.9), two each from Laar (5.8; 18.6) and Schaefer (43. 4; 57. 4), and 
one each from Bryan (53. 4), Richards (2. 2, with modified word order), and 
Latte (49. 5). Many are an improvement, and some (e.g. tpujpn for rpunpers 
in 18. 6; wepi XevAAav for wepi SixeAiay in 18. 9, both based on Plato, Ep. vii) 
seem quite certain. In six passages Porter prints emendations of his own. In 
17. 6 d:areOpuppévor substitutes a form fairly common in Plutarch for the late 
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Greek émreOpuppévov : but the facilior lectio is not necessarily the right one, and 
it seems dangerous to assume that because Plutarch does not elsewhere use 
émOpvnrw, he did not know this compound. At 25. 4, where the pilot urges the 
expeditionary force to land at Pachynus, rather than round the promontory, 
and so risk being driven away from the coast by the north wind, doordowa, 
‘(if they) draw off from the land’, is a convincing emendation of droomdc8wot, 
‘(if they) are forced away’, which makes sense only if one assumes hysteron 
proteron: cf. the Loeb translation : ‘if they should be forced away from the shore, 
and should relinquish the headland.’ At 31. 6, an old crux, Porter accepts 
Richards’s 76 av adbrovs (for 76 wdAvora Kwhoov abrév, which 
gives the wrong meaning), and improves Latte’s (Sejoes)> with (aguioes), the 
omission of which is easily accounted for before d£vodvros. In 32. 5, where a 
causal sense is needed, of <ye)> seems an easy and probable conjecture ; and at 
37. 2 76 KaAovpevov I'vdporov, ‘the so-called Ploughland farm’, gives point to 
xaAovpevov. On the other hand, the observation (from Professor Parke) quoted 
on p. 85, that ‘the formula 6 xadovpevos (or 6 Aeydpevos) is applied only to 
names which have a meaning’ is not an absolute rule; for example, in Polyb. 
i. 44. 2 év rais Alyovooats, the last word may suggest something to 
do with goats, but possesses no obvious ‘meaning’. In 49. 7 <€¢’> afs seems a 
likely emendation to give the sense required. 

At two points there is some confusion. In the note to 16. 2 Porter observes: 
‘the transposition of re is due to Latte’; but whereas Ziegler gives Latte’s 
transposition, Porter in fact prints the manuscript’s re 
avrod Kal rov Adyov. At 22. 8 orpar[e]udv is apparently a mistake for Ziegler’s 
reading orpar<e)uav, which was Stephanus’s correction of orparuav, the reading 
of ZCL?P?, Elsewhere Porter is not wholly consistent in his printing of brackets. 
At 29. 1, presumably because a proper name is involved, Dorville’s correction 
of peviridas (pevoiridas Q) is printed <Te)peviridas, as in Ziegler; but at 30. 2 
ddevay gives the reader no clue that this is a palmary emendation by Emperius 
of the manuscript’s @ 5e?, a correction not without interest. Ziegler properly 
prints ade.(av). In general, however, Porter’s text is clearly printed, workman- 
like, and comparatively free from printing errors. I noted only ada, which I 
take to be a misprint for dAAaz, at 11. 2; the omission of yuvacxav after oixeiwv 
at 31. 2 (no comment in the notes) ; £nrodvres at 39. 3; and Lwpaxovody at 
43- 3. (Ziegler’s misprints at 4.6; 9. 1; 28.1; and 50. 3 have all been elimin- 
ated.) One or two misprints in the notes are not worth recording here. 

Porter’s introduction and commentary give concisely the sort of help a 
student requires. His discussion of the sources accepts Biedenweg’s conclusions : 
Plutarch has used Plato’s Letters, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 13, a narrative by Dion’s 
companion Timonides, and Timaeus’ Histories. Leo’s theory of an intermediate 
source writing before Nepos is rejected in view of Plutarch’s repeated references 
to the Platonic Epistles. On the vexed problem of the source of the parallel 
account in Diodorus xvi, Porter accepts tle orthodox view that it is Ephorus. 
Against Hammond’s attribution to Theopompus (C.Q. xxxii, 1938, 137-51) he 
makes the valid point that even though the reference to Dionysius’ empire as 
‘bound with fetters of adamant’ in xvi. 5 is echoed again in xvi. 70, where 
Dionysius surrenders to Timoleon (and where it is common ground that 
Diodorus cannot be drawing on Ephorus), on the other hand in xvi. 9 (which 
Hammond attributes to the same source as xvi. 5) Diodorus is obviously 
referring to the earlier passage when he says that ‘Dion landed in Sicily . . . 
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and .. . overthrew the largest empire in Europe’. In short, xvi. 5 looks forward to 
Dion, not Timoleon, and the reference to adamantine fetters in xvi. 70 is 
Diodorus’ own addition (from memory), and so no argument against attri- 
buting Diodorus’ account of Dion to Ephorus. 

The notes are supplemented by several longer excursuses on topics of especial 
interest, such as Plato’s enslavement, Archytas of Tarentum, Dion and Hera- 
cleides, and the topography of Syracuse (on which Fabricius’ arguments are 
adopted). Porter argues convincingly that Plato did not (as has been asserted) 
hope to make Dionysius into a philosopher-king, but merely to’ fit him to 
become the ruler of a law-bound state; but his view that Plato saw Dion as 
possessing the qualities of the ‘scientific statesman’ of the Politicus, who stood 
above the laws, is less cogent. The exhortation to play the part of (amodeiéwv: 
not ‘surpass’, as Porter, p. 95) Lycurgus and Cyrus (Ep. iv. 320 d, e) implies 
no more than that Dion is to become the begetter and controller of a law-state ; 
and indeed the contrast with the ‘king-bee’ in Polit. 301 d, e—dzrdre ov« €or 
yryvopevos ... ev tais ev ounveow eudverar—is less an 
indication of the ‘inability of states to recognize [the scientific statesman]’ 
when he appears, than a suggestion that in real cities, as things are now (viv 
5€ ye) such a statesman does not in fact appear. Moreover, the murder of 
Heracleides need not be explained as the action of a soi-disant philosopher-king. 
It was more likely an act of Staatsraison, and the public funeral and oration 
with which Dion honoured his victim a piece of clever propaganda. Chapter 53 
does not say that Dion admitted his responsibility for his rival’s death. He may 
simply have deplored the assassination while hinting at the advantages it 
brought to Syracuse. 

However, this is only one of many interesting problems raised by Professor 
Porter’s edition. This scholarly and lively commentary should be an incentive 
to schools and universities to embark on the study of a fascinating and sombre 
text. 


University of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 


OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI XX 


E. Loser, E. P. Wecener, C. H. Roperts: The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part XX. Pp. xvi+192; 16 collotype plates. London: Egypt Explora- 
tion Society, 1952. Cloth and boards, £4 net. 


HeEre’s riches. In this second Oxyrhynchus volume to appear within a year 
there is exciting new Aeschylus and Callimachus edited by Mr. Lobel. There 
are also a piece of intriguing rhetoric claimed by its editor, Mr. C. H. Roberts, 
for the Acta Alexandrinorum and twenty-three documents studied by Dr. E. P. 
Wegener. 

The Aeschylus appears to have been deliberately torn into small pieces at the 
time when it was thrown away, and the patience, address, and scholarship 
required to put together (and know and explain why one is putting together) 
a mass of fragments are possessed by none in the measure in which Lobel has 
them. Amid much that is still obscure and problematical he has made some ex- 
citing clear gains. The method of his edition is, as we expect, severe and 
reserved, and every reading and restoration can be tested in sixteen magnifi- 
cent collotype plates. 
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Both the more extensive ‘sets’ of Aeschylus printed here are in the main 
identified by handwriting. The first ‘set’, presented under Nos. 2245-55, offers 
fragments of plays assigned to this author because they are written by the same 
hand as P.S.I. 1208-10 and P. Oxy. 2159-64, 2178-9 (also Aeschylus). ‘It is a 
reasonable working hypothesis’, says Lobel with characteristic caution. (P. Oxy. 
1174 and 1175, Sophocles Ichneutae and Euripylus found intermingled together 
and the work of a single copyist, lend support to the view that there existed 
at Oxyrhynchus collected editions which may have been written by a single 
scribe.) 2245 has parts of three columns, the top of the centre one offering 
17 lines reasonably complete out of a choral passage from a Prometheus, with an 
edvpmov that runs viudas roe | xopods | TTpounbéws SHpov 
ws aeBovoas. My colleague Miss M. L. Cunningham! proposes to assign the ten 
lines or so preserved in 2251 to the Atyvzrw1. Most of the other fragments in 
this ‘set’ (2245-55) are minutissima. One notes new compounds such as avri- 
aéAnvos (2245, ili. 6), KopadAvpa (2246, 28), adropapyos (2252, 5), xpeoBdros 
(2254, 7, cf. Stanley’s conjecture for Supplices 287), or bold constructions such 
as mpdooew ITdpw apraynv (2253 (a) 5-6). Under No. 2256 again are assembled 
a very large number of fragments judged to be in the same handwriting (a 
different one from the preceding, a more commonplace type of writing, 
certainly executed with less care, and therefore perhaps to be treated with less 
respect in restoration). Fr. 9, 28 offers a line cited elsewhere as Aeschylean 
(incertarum fabularum), and the arguments in frs. 1-5 are also apparently from 
Aeschylean plays (note fr. 1 [6 mpodoyi]fwv Ad[ios ; i, fr. 2, from an argument 
giving the didascalia of the Oedipus(?), and agreeing in general style and 
information (though differing slightly in expression) with that for the Septem 
preserved in the Laurentianus ; fr. 4, the hypothesis of a Philoctetes). Fr. 8 offers 
some ten iambic trimeters from a pjos (or dialogue?) on the blessings of 
Peace. In fr. 9 (which extends down the full height of the roll) 4écn names 
herself to a people (yiv 77vde, 1. 12) to whom Zeus has sent her. She tells how 

iLw Opdvorow [HyAaliopévn (dubitanter Lobel), 


She speaks of her functions, and illustrates by the example of a bully, son of 
Zeus (and Hera ?—but if so it would have to be Ares), who practised villainy 
on travellers (like the pests on the road to Corinth whom Theseus smoked out ?). 
Certain freedoms of diction (e.g. dri, épp¥Ouréa) suggest a satyr-play. Fr. 53 
has trimeters, perhaps from the Cycnus ; fr. 71 gives a chorus fragment from the 
*OnAwv xpiows. 2257 offers what is perhaps the hypothesis of the Airvaiat. 


The didascalia to the Supplices (2256, fr. 3) calls for a detailed discussion. 
Text from Lobel: 
Ap[ 
evixa [Ai]oxvAo[s 
Aav[ai]or 
dedr[e]p[o]s 
5 pécaros [N.[.].[ 
([Badxyars Kwdoi[s 


Assuming, as has always been assumed and is itself a reasonable hypothesis, 
that the Supplices is the first play of the tetralogy whose last members were the 


t Now published in Rhein. Museum, 1953, pp. 223-31. 
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Danaides and Amymone, then the Supplices was not produced earlier than 466 B.c., 
or perhaps even 463. Sophocles won first prize at his first exhibition with the 
Triptolemus in 468 (Plutarch, Cimon 8 combined with Pliny, W.H. xviii. 65) ; 
first prize in 467 was won by Aeschylus with the tetralogy of which the Septem 
is part; if éwi Ap[ stands for a proper name and not émi dp[xovros simply, 
Ap[xedypidov archon 464/3 is the earliest suitable candidate. When dogma, 
which itself supports a scaffolding of inference, is threatened, it is natural to 
inquire into the credentials of the threat. Is this scrap of papyrus trustworthy? 
Lobel remarks ‘there are things about this text which make one sceptical of its 
authority’, but he does not explain what these things are, and concentrates on 
the difficult péoaros. The difficulty will be reduced and the exact purport of 
the text become clearer if an attempt is made to restore it. There are two ex- 
ternal guides: (1) the plate shows that ll. 1 and 2 begin two letters farther 
to the left than the lines which follow, and that ll. 3 and 4 are also two letters 
earlier on the left than those that follow; (2) the example of fr. 2, the earlier 
didascalia: there the lines are not of even length. With Lobel’s arrangement 
(but omitting 1. 3, and compressing to X¢uyyi 1. 5) we have 
lines of 30, 33, 35, 30, and 28 letters. A line therefore of the order of go letters 
is probable for our didascalia. Now its l. 2, if the titles ‘Ikeriou Aiyumrious are 
restored, is just 30 letters (QaAaporoios for Atyumriows would add two letters). 
It is therefore most unlikely that p¢oartos of 1. 5 is to be coupled with ZopoxdAjs 
1. 4, unless the phrase ran LopoxdAg[s 6 émuxaAovpevos] péoaros, which can surely 
be ruled out. It is much more likely that 1. 4 continued [zpiros name 6] | péoaros. 
Purely exempli gratia, the name might be that of the tragedian Phrynichus, son 
of Melanthas (Suidas, s.v.), distinguished as péoaros from his great predecessor 
Phrynichus, son of Polyphrasmon and the later Phrynichus comicus. The pas- 
sage would then run: 


én Ap[ *Odupmiados 
évixa [Al]oxvdos [‘Ixerion Atyunrious] 30 
Aavr[ai]o: J 23 
devz[e]p[o]s LopoxdAg[s tpiros Dpdvixos (?) 6] 31 
5 péoaros [| N.[.].[title in dative 2nd title] 


[Baxxyacs Kwoi[s caru(pixois) 2 titles} 
[Tot]uéow descriptive phrase} 


Line 3 is shorter than the rest so that Sedrepos can begin a fresh line. The one 
error of the scribe (fr. 8, 8 shows he is liable to such blunders) consists in this: 
that he omitted to include at their proper place (just after the name) the plays 
exhibited by Sophocles, then observed his error and added them. I would not 
like to say which of the two sets of four titles is the Sophoclean. As Lobel 
assumes, the normal use of a round ‘parenthesis’ is to delete; but the right- 
hand margin might have contained a note dv(w) or xdr(w), this list should go 
above (below). Nothing can at present be inferred from the titles themselves. 
This view of the passage cannot of course be demonstrated to be correct. But 
it is a simple and intelligible explanation. When it is recalled that there were 
solid scholars in Oxyrhynchus who were interested only in the most trustworthy 
manuscripts (see 7.£.A. 1952, p. 92), and that this same manuscript itself 
preserves in fr. 2 a didascalia from the tetralogy containing the Septem which 
is vouched for by the Laurentianus, I believe the simple explanation to be the 
correct one. The papyrus date is to be accepted. As Lobel insists, it is of course 
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evidence only for the date of production (first production, if éd.5dy0y of the 
didascalia formula is to have any meaning), not for the date of composition. 

After Aeschylus, Callimachus. 2258 has fragments from a papyrus codex 
with parts of Hymns 1-4 (the Bath of Pallas seems not to have been included 
among the Hymns) and 6, immediately followed by argument to Hecale; also 
part of Aitia 3, perhaps 4, Lock of Berenice immediately followed by Victory of 
Sosibius. The date of the manuscript is left with a question-mark. For the 
‘Coptic’ hand in which it is written (some recent examples in P. Colt Nessana 
3-5) there are no precisely dated examples, and there is still much to learn 
about the development of this hand. P. Fayim 87 (New Pal. Soc. ii. 117), 
which shows an early form of it as early as A.D. 155, may perhaps support 
Lobel’s feeling that ¢. A.D. 500 is preferable to 700. This manuscript was avail- 
able to Professor Pfeiffer (labelled P. Oxy. ined. A, B, C, see p. 520 of his 
Callimachus i), and no doubt there will be more about it in Pfeiffer’s second 
volume which I expect to forestall this notice. But some additional fragments 
have been identified (here pp. 104-7), and the extent of Lobel’s contribution 
to Pfeiffer’s volume is made plain from the detailed notes (especially the 
astronomical computations on the Lock) to be found here. 2259-63 were not 
available for Callimachus i and add a little; 2259 is a scrap indicating that 
Callimachus used the form dpidaxpus, Aeschylus dpridaxpus. In 2260 a com- 
mentator on some poem, dealing with Athena (col. ii, she took her name [azo] 
tod mdAwaros when she sprang from the head of Zeus), quotes from Philitas, 
the author of Phoronis, the Odyssey, Euripides, Callimachus, Stesichorus, and 
Ibycus. 2262 is a commentary on the early part of the Aitia, where the poet 
turns from his ‘programme’ to the dream scene on Helicon, and shows that 
Callimachus did refer to a fountain zap’ iyvov of€os immov and called it 
Aganippe (cf. fr. 696 Pf.) ; but it is still not proved that the poet drank from it. 
2263, of the same character as the denyjoets of the Aitia in P.S.I. 1219 and 
P. Primi 18 (Lobel argues that there was a standard edition), introduces a new 
aizvov (why does the image of Artemis at Leucas have a mortar on her head ?) 
which probably followed the Linus and Coroebus airvov (Pf. 26-31) in Book I. 

In 2264 are the tops of five columns relating to a trial (before an emperor ?) 
in a highly rhetorical style which Roberts somewhat hesitatingly claims for the 
Acta Alexandrinorum. The editor is willing to tolerate three difficulties which 
seem to me to disqualify it : the form, which is not that of acta or dropynpatiopoi 
but offers a continuous oration ; the extraordinary artificiality of style ; and the 
absence of any explicit connexion with Alexandria. I would be inclined to 
wonder whether the piece should not be put in the context of the philosophic 
opposition to the Flavians, though I am at a loss to what genre to ascribe it 
(A. Ronconi, ‘Exitus Illustrium Virorum’, in Studi ital. di fil. class. xvii (1940), 
pp. 1 ff., offers no precise parallels), and cannot discuss the many difficulties 
here. It may perhaps be observed, however, that Roberts’s identification of the 
Diogenes of 1. 15 with the Cynic whipped by Vespasian is confirmed, and the 
piece gains in unity if it is assumed that cols. ii and iii (and perhaps iv) are a 
defence of some philosopher who did not do what Diogenes did, i.e. did not 
blab out criticism. This sense is easily gained by not tampering at all with 
1. 15, but by assuming the lost preceding lines to have run [‘Recall that he did 
not do’ dzep éoinae| Avoyévns. The chronological difficulty offered by the 
‘12 years’ of ll. 19-20 is also solved (it refers to an event under Nero, cf. 
col. i), and the emperor concerned is Vespasian. 
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Among the documents edited with her usual scrupulosity by Dr. Wegener 
attention may be drawn to 2267 for the light it casts on the émirpomos taév 
Seomorixav Krjcewv in P. Lond. ii. 234, and to 2269, a Latin auction. In 2272 
Wegener has overlooked the more likely possibility that Busiris of ll. 13 and 15 
may be the village of that name in the Heracleopolite nome (cf. P. Hib. 116 
and i, p. 8), in which case the whole account would apply to Heracleopolis. 
In 2284 8 6 read (or correct) at end of line dyoweviov, and correct the index 
accordingly. 


University College, London E. G. TURNER 


OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI XXI 


E. Lope: The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XXI. Pp. x+147; 13 plates. 
London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1951. Boards, £2. 125. 6d. net. 


Tuis volume, published with the assistance of a generous benefaction from 
U.N.E.S.C.O., contains fragments of sixteen hitherto unknown manuscripts of 
Sappho and Alcaeus, together with the relics of four Commentaries (two on 
each poet), a bibliographical notice, and additions to previously published 
texts of the Lesbians. 

All the new manuscripts are fully represented on thirteen collotype plates. 
The palaeographical notes are, as usual, distinguished by fullness and excep- 
tional accuracy of expression. The commentaries seem brief until one tries to 
think what else could be said without overstepping the boundary between fact 
and fancy. No more need be said of the quality of the work than that it explains 
and confirms the editor’s unique position among Greek scholars. The contents 
are as follows: 


2288 : Fragments of Sappho a 1 App. It looks as though v. 19 began a]y, 
followed by c.a@ynv[eccav, whatever that may represent—the lectional signs are 
opposed to the interpretation of @ynv as infinitive of dyw; and dyfv(ac), aor. 
pass. of ayvyyu, seems incomprehensible in the context. dy rdynv(ar) éc cav 
gAdrara would give a good sense, but is not what was written. 

2289: Eleven small fragments from the First Book of Sappho. Fr. 9 adds a 
few letters to Sy. a 6. 4 f., and Fr. 6 to Dy. 4 3. 15 ff. Fr. 2. 5 apparently offers 
dav = oiav. Fr. 4 begins .]apxaAevor, incomprehensible unless a copyist’s error 
for 

2290: Twenty-eight lines from what we call the Fourth Book of Sappho. 

2291 : Fragments of two columns, in which at least three poems are repre- 
sented, two of them in three-line stanzas. Some will be surprised to see a line 
beginning oAicB-, col. i. 5. 

2292: From a Commentary, perhaps on Zp. a. cApyedvacca civdvyoc 
is followed by the obscure comment dvri rod 4 . . . rie 
Topyot civtvé pera ToyytAnc 

2293: From a Commentary, probably on Zy. 5, including a few lemmata. 

2294: An exceptionally interesting discovery ; bibliographical details about 
a book or books of Sappho. The writer gives ten lines of verse, apparently the 
first-lines of poems, introduced by the words déxa, kai éxderync 6 mp@roc. He 
continues: crixot pA[.], ‘one hundred and. thirty-something lines’, presumably 
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the total number of lines comprised by the above ten poems, preceded by an 
upright stroke with a bar above it, presumably 7, ‘Book Eight’. The fragment 
continues: ]uera | | 
Now the above ten poems are, or may be, all in the same metre except the first 
one: to this fact the words era. rv mpwrnv presumably allude. The position of 
’Em0a)Adjua in the centre of its line, and the strokes above and below its end, 
suggest that it is a new heading: e.g. duowdperpor 5é pera 
rod 5é (x) ] dépovrar The Epithalamia 
stood last in the series of Sappho’s books, and must now be supposed to have 
been the ninth book: for the ten-poem book which precedes here was not the 
seventh book (Heph. p. 34 Consbr.), and must therefore have been the only 
other number possible in the circumstances, the eighth; whether 7 was written 
or not (as I think it was, for it seems possible to discern the end of the cross- 
stroke of 7 meeting the middle of the upright on the edge of the papyrus), the 
eighth book it must have been. The number of lines in the book, 130-8, is not 
surprisingly small; eight-line poems are quite often attested in the Lesbians. 
There is no clue to the reason for the assembly of these poems into a book ; the 
metre of all except the first may have been -, elsewhere in 
Sappho represented only by 2y. inc. lib. 13 (and by Epithal. 11 App. as 
commonly emended). 

2295-307 are Alcaean. 2295: Fr. 1 comes from Ay. 119, contributing the 
form xarén[epfev, which recurs in another manuscript of the same poem, 
2296 fr. 4, cf. 2297 fr. 5 (a) 8 éwepBa. Fr. 2 overlaps Ap. 129. Fr. 9. 4 perhaps 
mAd|cSou” épnu[ ], apparently the end of a Sapphic stanza. Fr. 28 has features 
of interest; Phrynon, the opponent of Pittacus at Sigeum, is here for the first 
time named in Alcaeus. 

2296 : Fr. 4 overlaps Ay. 119; here and in 2295 fr. 1 the lines (glyc. glyc. ia.) 
were divided as hippon. teles. ia. This text had épx[oc, where Athenaeus has 
dpxoc, before icyvpw BéAceoc. 

2297: Fr. 5 is of considerable interest. 5 (a) 6 eu ByPAiSecce recurs in the 
Commentary 2306 col. ii, where the context indicates that it belonged to the 
same poem as Ay. 87; and the spacing of the lemmata in the Commentary 
suggests that the stanza which began ydAaict 5’ ayxuppar ended where 2297 
fr. 5 (a) begins, aypdrepor (or the like) | eu 
pe Kai c[dor | povov, 7a. 5’ dxpar’..., ‘both feet stay (entangled, wepimAek- 
|roc?) in the ropes; it is that alone which saves me; the cargo is carried away 
above . . .’, ddpyvr’ éxepOa. The allegorical interpretation of Ay. 87 is not at 
first sight easy to square with the new evidence. Fr. 28 offers an example of 
Aeol. = puvraiac, cf. Addenda, p. 146 where (¢pévac) aAAaic is 
explained as 7Aéac. 

2298: Fr. 1 includes Scol. Anon. 8 (Diehl), with zpotdnv instead of the 
mysterious xariSnv ; what stood between zrapéovr: and dvdyxa remains unknown. 

2299: Sappho or Alcaeus; the arguments for and against each seem about 
evenly divided. Fr. 10 (5), including paAjomdpave, col and [épd]ecc’ 
ABav&, will probably be thought to suggest Sappho rather than Alcaeus; but 
it is unlikely that anything worth saying will be added to the careful judgement 
of the editor in his introduction. Fr. 4 is one of many which tantalize: éc 
.. . and €]« 8’ ede 

- 2300: Fr. 1, a fairly well-preserved poem on the consequences of the sins of 
Helen and Paris. vv. 12 f. perhaps xai p[eAauwa | yal]i” exer: 
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is too long, does not fit the traces). v. 18 A]yi[AA]eve seems to fit 
spaces and traces, though whether he was said to have indulged in or to have 
abstained from slaughter (¢évw()) would remain unknown. 

2301: A poem bearing some resemblance to Horace’s solvitur acris hiems: 
Kp]vepoc mayoc, with gloss ra rod Pyci, Sadverat. In the next line the 
editor suggests yeAdva 5€ Oaddccac émji var’ exer, from the marginal note 
yadivn €ori Kara Oddaccav. Curious and inscrutable features will be found 
in frs. 2. 3, 6. 3. 

2302 : Fr. 4 offers extensive remains of two or perhaps three poems. The first, 
perhaps complete in eight lines, looks as though it should yield its meaning at 
least in broad outline; but looks are deceptive. The beginning might be some- 
thing like e.g. Awvopevyc €]vdncev, | py’ €A]Aac” épov-— 
‘It was a very foolish notion of so-and-so’s, that Love is easily propitiated.’ It 
would be possible to restore the sequel conformably to this beginning; but 
there are other possibilities, and the last two lines are likely to remain obscure 
in detail on any hypothesis. In v. 5 5éyo0[v #AGov] is an obvious suggestion. The 
second poem also presents some inscrutable features, especially the incompre- 
hensible verb-form xarayjccaro ; the principal gain is the pretty phrase we yap 
diyovr’ Eapoc mvAat, ‘when the gates of Spring are opening .. .’. 

2303: Another fairly well preserved poem, on Ajax and Cassandra. The 
general sense might be restored somewhat as follows: . . . | 
| mKxpord|ra paxdpwr | xéppec]ce (but Lesb. 
xépct) 8° dudow mapbevixay | céuvwr ] mapecrdxoay dydAuare | 
6 Adxpoc, ob” | waida A}ioc roAduw Sdreppav | a Seivov dn’ 
Sdpucw | eldev ] Kar oivorra | 5’ dite wév]rov, éx 8” addavroic | 
éxdxa OvédAauc. 

2304, 2305: Short fragments which add more to our difficulties than to our 
knowledge. 2305 v. 10 may overlap Ap. 112. 1. 

2306: From a Commentary on Alcaeus, including new fragments in lem- 
mata. A gap in our records is revealed by col. i. 15 ff., yéypamra: mpdc twa 
évopate Kadovpevov Mrjpova, dc axdriov mapécrncey éc tiv Mupcidov 
dnciv Sr odK airiarat adrov oddé Svadépera wrepi rovrov. For the importance 
of col. ii, see on 2297 above. 

2307: Eighty fragments of another Commentary on Alcaeus. Fr. 1. 18 ff. 
refer to Ay. 47. Fr. 7. 15 ff. may refer to Periander’s mediation over Sigeum. 
Fr. 14 is of exceptional interest. Col. i includes comment on Ap. 51, and there 
is a strong probability that the sequel of the same poem is under consideration 
in col. ii, which is well preserved. It looks as though a ship is being described 
metaphorically in terms applicable to a wépvy (or vice versa). In col. ii 13 I 
should guess that the inexplicable OIA is a copyist’s error for AIA, and conse- 
quently that the text on which the comment is based ran more or less as 
follows: poppoc | Kal dcreixer, dua cxéAea (but 
Lesb. cxéAea a) | v avrat | te kai Ody’ dra Spopeicar: | add’ 


ov ce | —-KaroppicOnv... Fr. 16 contributes something 
to Ap. 51.8 f., apparently vécrw (for rodrwv) Nerd and civ 7’ dupe réprecBas 
(= cuvnBar). 


: A small fragment of uncertain attribution. 
The ‘Addenda, pp. 122-47: Many fragments belonging to manuscripts 
already published, and a number of new combinations. Zy. @ 5. 7-12 now 
begin xdMoc ror [e.g. mavdp]icrov or €Ba 
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Tpotav mA€o[ca. Zp. & 15. 2-9, esp. v. 8 c]reixouev yap ec yduov. & 16. 3-9, 
where 6 ff. may have been something like Kardccase | 
creixe colic dudAux[ac, wc eAdccw | Hep Sccov dpc | 
(most of which is suggested by the editor). Pp. 140 ff. offer considerable addi- 
tions to the tantalizing fr. Au. 63, where vv. 26-27 must have read zdpvat 8” 
6 tic 5idun, | ica modiac dAoc écBdAny (so the editor). 

This extensive material, assembled and edited with unsurpassable skill, puts 
all previous editions of Sappho and Alcaeus out of date. The preface, by 
Mr. C. H. Roberts, announces that ‘a complete edition of the poems and frag- 
ments of both poets is in active preparation and will include a complete index’. 


Trinity College, Cambridge D. L. PAGE 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


Paut Moraux: Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d’Aristote. Pp. x+ 391. 
Louvain: Editions Universitaires, 1951. Paper, 280 B. fr. 


Dr. Moravx is known as the author of a work on Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
Now he has turned to the fate of Aristotle’s works in the intervening centuries, 
and the present large and impressive volume is but a foretaste of what is to 
come ; he is planning a further work or works on the study of Aristotle in the 
Hellenistic period, and on Tyrannio and Andronicus. His enterprise will be 
important for the study of Aristotle himself as well as that of Hellenistic thought, 
and this volume is itself a most valuable contribution, since the ancient cata- 
logues are essential for a view of Aristotle’s literary production as a whole, 
while their interpretation is far from easy. Dr. Moraux combines great learning 
with equal thoroughness and acumen, and his subject tests them all to the full. 
His knowledge of the relevant literature is vast (though he does not mention 
R. Shute, On the History of the Process by which the Aristotelian Writings arrived at 
their Present Form (1888) ). The many topics, Aristotelian and other, which he 
illuminates incidentally will make readers grateful to him—and grateful also 
for the fullness of his indexes. 

There are three catalogues of Aristotle’s works, that in Diogenes Laertius, 
that of the Anonymus Menagii, and that of Ptolemy (known from two Arabic 
writers). The first two go back to the same source ; speculation has been rife on 
its identity, and though some scholars, including Rose, Bernays, and Diels, 
have fixed on Andronicus, the majority have followed Heitz in finding an 
Alexandrian source in Hermippus. Since Howald, ‘Die Schriftenverzeichnisse 
des Aristoteles und des Theophrast’ (Hermes, lv (1920), pp. 204-21), scholarly 
opinion has been practically unanimous. Moraux, however, rejects both 
attributions. 

Of the catalogues in D. L. v he agrees that that of Theophrastus is probably 
by Hermippus, but denies it of those of Aristotle and Strato, to which he assigns 
a common origin; those of Demetrius and Heraclides he attributes to Sotion 
(pp. 246-7). Showing that the catalogue of Aristotle represents a pre-Androni- 
can state of the text, he argues that it cannot be by Hermippus, since that of 
Theophrastus is different in form, since an Alexandrian catalogue would 
probably be alphabetic in arrangement, whereas this follows philosophical 
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principles current in the Peripatos, and since there is no indication that 
Hermippus was more than a littérateur. These grounds are not completely 
conclusive, but combined they have considerable weight and make the attri- 
bution to Hermippus very questionable. Moraux contends that the list must 
have come from the Peripatos of the period between Strato and Andronicus, 
basing his argument on its structure and on ‘l’abondance des dialogues et des 
écrits de dialectique et de rhétorique, la richesse de la liste en recueils et 
collections scolaires, la conception platonisante de la dialectique et, enfin, la 
pauvreté de la section réservée a la philosophie naturelle’ (pp. 239-40). The 
history of the Peripatos in that period is scantily known, but Moraux finds 
some evidence for attributing the list to Ariston of Ceos, the successor of Lycon : 
Diogenes took Strato’s will from him, and probably those of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, and Lycon; and literary and antiquarian interests are also in place. 

Moraux’s conclusions are argued with learning, subtlety, and patience, and 
his view is in some ways more plausible than its predecessors. But the scantiness 
of the evidence makes certainty impossible, and the attribution to Ariston is in 
some ways puzzling : the confusions and duplications make it improbable that 
the author had read Aristotle, while the poor representation of natural science 
is strange so soon after Strato’s death. (One might suggest that several titles 
had fallen out, but Moraux reconstructs the original form of the list as arranged 
in five columns, and argues from the stichometric data that there are no large 
omissions.) But perhaps these are not serious objections ; however, be that as it 
may, if he is right, one’s judgement of the Peripatos in the days of Ariston 
reaches a new low level. 

This is the central core of Moraux’s work, but there is much else besides, and 
its importance and value depend only in a slight degree on the correctness of 
his ultimate conclusions. He gives a new text of Diogenes’ list, examines all the 
items thoroughly, and investigates at length its structure and the underlying 
conceptions of the relations between the different branches of philosophy, and 
of the proper classification of a philosopher’s remains. Further, the anonymous 
catalogue of Menagius is shown, apart from its appendix, to have the same 
origin, and for some titles to be more exact than Diogenes; the appendix is 
dissected into elements of different dates, some post-Andronican, while the 
list as we have it has come down apparently through Hesychius. Moraux next 
reconstructs Ptolemy’s list and discusses its authorship, on which he maintains 
a cautious reserve. 

His final conclusions, however, carry less conviction. For, discussing the fate 
of Aristotle’s works, he notes the absence from Diogenes’ source of many of the 
main scientific works and, using Nuyens’s chronology for Aristotle’s develop- 
ment, sees significance in the fact that the absent works tend to be ones which 
Nuyens dates in Aristotle’s closing years. But, as he sees (p. 320), this is not 
entirely so ; and, if it were, any connexion would need considerable explanation 
(were these works unknown in the time of Strato?) ; while in any case these 
inferences depend on Nuyens’s chronology, which seems to me defective, 
though probably correct for several of these works (review of Nuyens in Mind 
lx (1951), pp. 412-14). Some other explanation must be supposed. 

This does not, however, affect the great value of Moraux’s work; and the 
same is true of an appendix on the dates of some of Aristotle’s works. Inde- 
pendent of the main theme, this again rests too much upon Nuyens; but it 
contains valuable suggestions nevertheless. Much else might be mentioned too: 
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as, for example, the arguments for the authenticity of the Letters in Diogenes’ 
list. 

Dr. Moraux is to be congratulated on an impressive and important work ; 
its successors will be eagerly awaited. 


University College, Bangor D. A. REES 


NILSSON’S COLLECTED PAPERS 


Martin P. Nitsson: Opuscula Selecta, linguis anglica, francogallica, 
germanica conscripta. (Skrifter utgivna an Svenska Institutet i Athen, 
8°, II.) 2 vols. Pp. 1083. Lund: Gleerup, 1951-2. Paper, Kr. 45. 


At the request of friends and colleagues in Sweden, Nilsson has collected his 
scripta minora and published them in two volumes. To review, in the ordinary 
sense, such a collection of known material seems neither possible nor necessary, 
but some facts about it may be useful to readers of C.R. The following are 
excluded: works originally published later than 1939, reviews, contributions 
to encyclopaedias, publications in Swedish, and works adjudged by their 
author to be minoris momenti. Even so, the volumes make an imposing total of 
nearly 1100 pages. They are divided into two sections. The first consists of 
thirty-one articles on Greek religion (though the long and interesting ‘Studien 
zur Vorgeschichte des Weihnachtsfestes’ in this section deals rather with Roman 
and Germanic customs), and the second of eighteen more general essays in 
history and archaeology. The majority are in German, some in English, and 
two in French. 

Most of the articles in the first section are well known to students of Greek 
religion, who will be as glad as Nilsson’s own colleagues to see them in this 
more permanent and accessible form. Here for example, among others whose 
significance will be as immediately apparent roiow «iddow, are “Das Ei im 
Totenkult der Alten’, ‘Die Anthesterien und die Aiora’, ‘Der Flammentod des 
Herakles’, ‘Gétter und Psychologie bei Homer’, ‘Der mykenische Ursprung 
der griechischen Mythologie’, ‘Die eleusinischen Gottheiten’, ‘Early Orphism 
and Kindred Religious Movements’, ‘Mycenaean and Homeric Religion’. The 
second section, ranging from Homer to Roman town-planning, reveals the 
extraordinary breadth and boundless vitality of Nilsson’s scholarship. Both 
alike emphasize one of its especial merits, namely that while delving more 
deeply than most into masses of detail, he can throw off illuminating general 
remarks which show a grasp of wider issues and set a reader’s mind working 
afresh on the big questions in the history of ancient ideas. Here is a random 
example from ‘Gétter und Psychologie bei Homer’ (p. 363 of the present 
collection). He has been making the point that Greek anthropomorphism 
served as a bulwark against the domination of magic. ‘Daraus ist die griechische 
Wissenschaft geboren. Der ionische Rhapsode hat dem ionischen Naturphilo- 
sophen die Bahn frei gemacht. Dieser hat gebaut, wo jener niedergerissen hat.’ 
Greek rationalism stands in sharp opposition to anthropomorphism and was 
its outspoken critic. Yet there is a sense in which the particular anthropo- 
morphic attitude of the Greeks paved the way for their rationalism and made 
it possible. 

Some may doubt the wisdom of republishing without alteration the article 
on “The Race Problem of the Roman Empire’, in which Nilsson argues that 
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racial mixture (for which he consistently uses the somewhat rhetorical term 
‘bastardization’) was a major cause of the Empire’s downfall. This must have 
read better in 1921, when it was first printed. Nowadays, as he says himself in 
the next paper, ‘das Wort Rasse ist so missbraucht worden, dass man bei 
seiner Aussprache einen bitteren Geschmack verspiirt’. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge W. K. C. GUTHRIE 


GREEK THOUGHT 


KATHLEEN FREEMAN: God, Man and State: Greek Concepts. Pp. 240. 
Boston, Mass.: The Beacon Press (London: Macdonald), 1952. Cloth, 
125. 6d. net. 


Tue purpose of this book is stated to be ‘to present in non-technical language 

for ordinary intelligent men and women, what the Greeks said about five 
' fundamental matters with which modern thought is much preoccupied, and 
over which modern thought is often wildly astray, namely God, Man, Society, 
Education and Law’. To an increasing number of persons it may be news to 
learn that the Greeks had things to say on these subjects which still have 
significance at the present day, and for such readers the present book will 
convey a great deal of interesting information, together with some that is mis- 
leading or even untrue. But if Greek thought is to have any fresh impact today 
certain conditions of presentation are desirable. A distinction must be drawn 
between those elements in thought which simply mirror conditions at the time 
and place of writing, and those elements which show a striving after funda- 
mental principles. In addition the modern reader needs clear guidance as to 
what is common between Greek ways of thought and the Christian and post- 
Christian traditions of our own day, and as to where they diverge. In many 
cases this will mean that it is the presuppositions of Greek thinkers which are 
of greater significance than what they actually say, especially in the earlier 
stages of Greek thought. It is by these standards that the deficiencies of the 
present work seem most apparent. 

The information presented is drawn with scarcely an exception from the 
writings of philosophers. Of the five chapters one is devoted to each of the five 
topics, and the method followed is to give a summary account of what succes- 
sive philosophers said, from Thales to the Neoplatonists. Analysis is largely 
lacking, and what is offered is not so much a discussion of Greek concepts as an 
epitome of the statements of philosophers. Even then the proportions are 
curious. The greater part of the space is devoted to the Pre-Socratics, and 
except in the chapter on education they have more space than Plato and 
Aristotle together. All after Aristotle is dismissed with scant attention. The 
exclusion of non-philosophic authors is particularly unfortunate in the chapter 
on the concept of Man—here we find no mention of Hubris, of Fate, or of the 
conception of a necessary limit to all human activities. There is no analysis of 
different and developing views of the soul, though much about the importance 
of its cultivation. Eudaemonia has become simply Happiness without a word 
of warning, and man is presented simply as a free individual whose happiness 
consists in a life of virtue and intellectual activity. Neither here nor in the 
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chapter on the concept of God is there any attempt to compare and contrast 
Christian conceptions. Some may be satisfied with the statement that for 
Plato ‘God is Absolute Good and the source of all Goodness. He is also the 
supreme Creator, the source of all reality.’ But it is strange to be told that 
Epicurus taught that the gods do not exist. The chapter on Law ends with a 
single page devoted to the Stoics and Epicureans, which contains the statement 
that the Stoics were not much interested in political law. No discussion will be 
found of Natural Law, unwritten laws, the origins of equity, and Cicero is not 
even mentioned. The chapter on the concept of society suffers from the exclu- 
sion of Herodotus, Thucydides, and the dramatists and poets. Instead we are 
told at some length that we can recover little of what the Milesians may have 
thought about political problems, how Xenophanes preferred men who could 
govern well to successful athletes, how Democritus praised law and democracy, 
but not the basis on which he rested law. 

Accordingly the present book can hardly be regarded as a safe guide to 
Greek views of God, Man, and State. Yet some things do emerge—a picture of 
the variety of early Greek speculation and its sustained and rational character, 
of the importance of reason in man and the universe, and the need for reason 
to govern human activities, and perhaps to many these by themselves will be 
sufficient causes for gratitude. 


University of Manchester G. B. KERFERD 


LATIN LITERATURE 


Aucusto Rostaent: Storia della Letteratura Latina. Vol. 11: L’Impero. Pp. . 
xvi+784; 12 plates, 440 figs. Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, 1952. Cloth, L. 7400. 


Tue second volume of Professor Rostagni’s history of Latin literature yields 
nothing to the first in lavishness of production. In one respect, indeed, it is too 
much of a good thing: it weighs 5 Ib. 4 oz. and can really only be read at a 
lectern. The manner of presentation is the same as in the earlier volume, with 
all that might be a hindrance to continuous reading banished to the appendix 
which follows each chapter. It is not always easy to see the relevance of the 
illustrations to the text which they accompany: but they are mostly delightful 
in themselves, and sometimes very little known. The reviewer was particularly 
pleased with some of the portraits of classical authors from medieval Italian 
buildings, such as the two Plinies from Como Cathedral (pp. 438 and 552), 
the Ovid from Sulmona (p. 173), and the smug little Virgil from the Piazza del 
Broletto in Mantua (p. 702). 

Turning to the content of the book, it will be best to begin with some general 
observations. First, Rostagni is quite clear that he is writing a history of 
literature ; the ‘Fachschriftsteller’ are either excluded altogether or dismissed in 
a few words. Thus Vitruvius, Celsus, Columella, and Frontinus get very short 
shrift, and most of the medical and veterinary writers, grammarians, ‘groma- 
tici’, and the like are not touched upon at all. In itself this is a perfectly reason- 
able principle; difficulties begin to arise only when Christian writers as a 
whole, and in particular those concerned with the internal problems of the 
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Church, are treated as ‘technical’ writers. Such a method can only give a one- 
sided and misleading picture of Latin literature and Roman culture from the 
late third century on. Rostagni errs in this direction. Tertullian gets only a 
page, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, and Commodian three between them, 
while the dreary Symmachus gets five pages, and the Testamentum Porcelli (is 
this literature?) and the Judicium Coci et Pistoris are awarded half a page each. 
Even within the Christian fold the distinction between ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ 
literature is maintained. Prudentius gets five and half pages, Ambrose only 
one ; Optatianus Porfyrius gets as much space as Augustine. In fact, Rostagni’s 
enthusiasm, energy, and discretion begin to flag when he passes beyond the 
second century A.D. It might have been better to stop there than to add a 
conclusion somewhat out of proportion with the rest of the work. 

Secondly, Rostagni is not the man to take his preferences at second hand or 
to aim at a colourless ‘objectivity’. While his approach is always sympathetic, 
there is no mistaking his favourites. Some of them, like Manilius, Phaedrus, 
and Martial, perhaps get higher marks than they deserve. Certainly the alloca- 
tion of space is often curiously affected by the author’s personal tastes. For 
instance, the Corpus Tibullianum gets twenty-eight pages, while poor Livy 
has to be content with twelve, largely filled with pictures; the minor poets of 
Tiberius’ reign are given sixteen pages (Germanicus getting six and Albino- 
vanus Pedo four), while Statius is compressed into seven. 

Thirdly, Rostagni has a very fine sense of period. Each of the major periods 
into which the literature falls (Augustan, Tiberio-Caligulan, Claudio-Neronian, 
Flavian, Hadrianic, Antonine, third-century, and fourth-century) is intro- 
duced by a long chapter on the main social and cultural currents of the age. 
These chapters are perhaps the best in the book, and should be read by those 
who have not the time or the inclination to work through the whole. For in- 
stance, the first chapter brings out, with ample illustration, the division in the 
‘Augustan age’: a great creative period from ¢. 40 to c. 15 B.c. (Eclogues to 
Carmen Saeculare and Propertius’ Roman poems), which was largely the work 
of men who grew to maturity under the Republic and during the civil wars, 
and a period of relative sterility, frivolity, and decadence when that generation 
was dead. He points out that the formal perfection of the poetry of the period 
is not something new, but is a continuation of the work of the neoterici, a con- 
tinuation to which Maecenas, with his neoteric tastes, gave encouragement and 
direction. The ‘classicism’ of Augustan poetry is to some extent a category of 
the criticism of succeeding generations—above all of the Flavian period. He 
emphasizes the importance of the ‘unofficial’ patrons, men like Messalla and 
Asinius Pollio. And he comments on the new ‘aulic’ quality of much Augustan 
literature and its remoteness from the people. Again, in chapter 20 we have an 
excellent analysis of the social and political background out of which grew the 
curiously hollow neo-classicism of the Flavians, mistrustful of speculation and 
shy of topicality. All this has been said before, of course: but it has not often 
been said so reasonably and so interestingly as by Rostagni. 

Fourthly, Rostagni’s method of exposition does not include examination of 
texts. In the first volume it was impossible to avoid fairly close analysis of the 
few surviving fragments of certain important writers. Here no such necessity 
imposes itself; so we have few quotations at length, and little discussion of the 
more technical aspects of literary style. This defect is most strikingly seen in 
the chapters on Seneca and Tacitus. 
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Fifthly, Rostagni does not discuss the survival of the literature. There is 
nothing on scholia, nothing on Ueberlieferungsgeschichte, nothing on influences 
extending beyond the end of the fourth century. This is a perfectly conse- 
quential procedure: but the reviewer feels that in a work of this size, and one 
evidently designed as much for the general reader as for the student, some 
treatment of these questions would have been in place. 

We may now consider some more detailed points on which Rostagni seems 
to deserve special praise or blame. 

Pp. 29-39. The Appendix Vergiliana is rather uncritically treated, the 
Catalepton, Culex, and Ciris being accepted as Virgilian, and the Aetna attributed 
to an unknown poet of Virgil’s Epicurean circle, writing about 45 B.c. The 
arguments on this question are admittedly not easy to summarize, but the 
attempt should have been made. 

Pp. 45-56. The fundamental unreality of the Georgics and their remoteness 
from many of the real problems of the Italian country-side are not brought out. 
The unwary reader might believe Virgil to have written a practical handbook 
of agriculture. 

Pp. 129-53. Rostagni recognizes as early works of Tibullus all of book iii 
except the Lygdamus poems. He dates the Panegyricus Messallae in 31 B.c. All 
this is excellently argued. In ‘Lygdamus’ he is inclined to see the young Ovid, 
and here he is perhaps less convincing. 

Pp. 187-91. Rostagni’s remarks on Ovid’s Metamorphoses suggest that it was 
meant to be a serious scientific and philosophical poem. He even speaks of 
‘emulazione per Lucrezio’. This is surely an exaggeration of something which 
contains a kernel of truth. 

Pp. 219-20. Rostagni confidently identifies the Hyginus whose works survive 
with C. Iulius Hyginus, the librarian of the Palatine library. 

P. 221. Pompeius Trogus is cursorily dealt with in two paragraphs. Rostagni 
sees what an odd figure he cuts in the Augustan age, from whose spirit and 
political tendencies he is so remote, but he does not pursue the matter any 
further. 

Pp. 293-302. There are some suggestive pages on the way in which Seneca 
the Elder anticipates the tendencies of the next generation. The declamations 
pose the problem and set the scene for later discussions of the decline of elo- 
quence. So, too, says Rostagni, the lost Histories gave to men like Tacitus and 
Florus the formulations under which to classify and examine the political 
phenomena of the principate. This may well be so: but it is pure guess-work, 
as we know virtually nothing of the Histories. 

Pp. 320-7. Rostagni dates Curtius Rufus in the age of Caligula and Claudius, 
and believes his main source to be Clitarchus. The arguments of Stroux, Tarn, 
and Altheim for a later date are not considered, nor is Tarn’s discussion of his 
sources. 

Pp. 417-32. Rostagni does not discuss the links between Petronius and the 
narrative literature of antiquity, and indeed does not ask himself to what 
literary genre the Satiricon belongs. He might have mentioned on p. 418 the 
possible identification of Tacitus’ Petronius with T. Petronius Niger, cos. suff. 
in July c. 63 (cf. Parola del Passato, iii, 1946, 381). 

Pp. 527-50. Rostagni is so impressed by Tacitus’ art that he rather glosses 
over the question of his philosophical attitude and political position, and their 
effect on his work. 
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P. 577. The Didymus against whom Suetonius defended Cicero must have 
been Claudius Didymus and not, as Rostagni implies, the yaAxévrepos. Amm. 
Marcell. xxii. 16. 16, upon which the whole Didymus-Cicero legend rests, is 
too slender evidence to prove such an improbability. 

Pp. 684-6. Rostagni does not bring out the growing cultural separation of 
the Greek and Roman worlds in the fourth century. 

Pp. 687-705. In discussing the cultural ‘renaissance’ of the later fourth 
century, Rostagni exaggerates the importance of the highly-placed ‘editors’ 
whose subscriptions often survive in our manuscripts. He does not ask himself 
how deeply this renaissance penetrated into the society of the time. 

Misprints are few, and never seriously misleading. 

Rostagni’s second volume falls short of his first largely because of the greater 
compression involved. But it is still a very good specimen of its kind. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


VIRGIL 


Jacques Perret: Virgile, ’homme et Peuvre. Pp. 190. Paris: Bouvin, 
1952. Paper, 330 fr. 


PROFESSOR PERRET’S volume in the series ‘Connaissance des Lettres’ is above 
all an appreciation of the literary qualities of Virgil’s poetry by modern stan- 
dards of criticism, an endeavour to show how the poems in their widest aspects 
are of the utmost significance to the cultural life of our own world. Perret has 
elsewhere discussed the proper methods of approach to the literary apprecia- 
tion of Latin authors (Mém. Et. Lat., Paris, 1943, pp. 661 f.; Latin et culture, 
Paris, 1948), and he writes here with very great enthusiasm for his subject. At 
a time when there are still those who allow Virgil’s supremacy in diction and 
metre but doubt whether there is much more than this to be found in his work, 
it is particularly important that studies of such aesthetic sensitivity as this should 
be available to help to stimulate understanding. 

One of the chief features of the book is its insistence on the necessity for 
studying and attempting to appreciate the structure of Virgil’s poems, the 
architecture of the complete work. There is always a tendency in a long epic 
like the Aeneid to read and study single books, especially the greatest ones, 
almost as if they were detachable, and literary judgements are sometimes 
formed without due regard for the picture presented by the poem when viewed 
as a whole. Perret’s book should do something to correct this fault, and his 
analysis of the structure of the Georgics and the Aeneid is full of interest, although 
it sometimes goes too far and becomes fanciful. On the structure of the Eclogues 
he seems to me most unconvincing. Following P. Maury, he finds the poems 
grouped symmetrically round Eclogue v: i and ix go together (the land), ii and 
viii (love), iii and vii (art), iv and vi (supernatural revelation). Eclogue v is the 
spiritual centre with its apotheosis of Daphnis-Caesar, and x is in deliberate 
antithesis to v, showing Gallus excluded from the Arcadian paradise reached 
in v by gradual ascension through the stages indicated. Thus the structure of 
these separate poems would be as carefully organized into a unity as that of the 
Aeneid, and the whole seen to be ‘une sorte d’itinéraire spirituel’. Nor is this 
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all: lines are counted and shown to balance in all sorts of ways, and finally the 
totals of lines (the series 666, 333, 167, to which various groups of Eclogues 
taken together add up or nearly add up) are said to be of special significance. 
Not many of his readers will go all the way with him here. 

Another main feature of Virgil’s art which Perret stresses is his use of sym- 
bolism. There is a sharp distinction between symbolism and allegory : symbol- 
ism is the poet’s way of suggesting different levels of significance at which his 
words may be taken, while allegory is the cruder method of equating. Thus in 
the Eclogues the shepherds are sometimes shepherds, sometimes in a sense Virgil 
himself or his contemporaries, but ‘il faut exclure que les Bucoliques se prétent 
a une interprétation allégorique continue’ (p. 34). In the Aeneid symbolism is 
ever present (here Perret acknowledges his debt to V. Péschl’s recent book Die 
Dichtkunst Virgils, Bild und Symbol in der Aeneis) ; for Virgil has woven into a 
single narrative a story of the Trojan War, a story of Rome’s rise to greatness, 
and a revelation of contemporary Roman ideals. We read of Dido on one level 
of significance as the tragic queen who fell in love with Aeneas, on another as 
the personification of Carthage, symbol of the Punic Wars, and on another as 
Cleopatra, symbol of the allurements of the East. What is of the utmost im- 
portance is that these conceptions are not mutually exclusive but coexistent. 
How often it has been suggested that Virgil’s delineation of Aeneas was limited 
because he had to represent Augustus allegorically, or that he could not make 
Aeneas human because he had to make him a symbol. There are in Aeneas, it 
is true, many of the traits of a future Emperor of Rome; there are symbolized 
in him many of the virtues of Rome and some of those of Stoicism ; but there is 
also the weakness and weariness of human flesh and blood. In a passage (p. 138) 
which deserves to be quoted at length Perret defends Aeneas against the charge 
of being cold, wooden, unreal: ‘Virgile nous a ouvert sur l’héroisme des vues 
nouvelles. Avant lui— et combien de nos contemporains, deux mille ans plus 
tard, en sont encore la — on ne séparait pas I’héroisme de la passion, de l’enthou- 
siasme, d’une certaine alacrité de tout l’étre, ou, au moins, d’un “‘beau déses- 
poir”. Or Enée est un héros puisqu’il ne renonce jamais, mais il est souvent 
lassé, découragé, héros par la seule adhésion de son vouloir a l’ordre des dieux 
mais pour le reste faible encore comme nous: Mens immota manet, lacrimae 
uoluontur inanes. . . . Virgile a compris que l’héroisme humain est celui d’un 
pélerin lassé, poussiéreux. Cet Enée qui réussit toujours, 4 qui les dieux con- 
firment qu’il est en train de batir la plus grande merveille de l’histoire, Virgile 
a osé lui faire dire, et au moment de son succés supréme, qu’il n’avait jamais eu 
de chance: Disce puer uirtutem ex me uerumque laborem, fortunam ex aliis.’ 

Necessarily, as the author points out in his prefatory note, this is a book 
which omits much. It is rather a study of certain major themes than a system- 
atic treatment of the many varied aspects of Virgil’s art. To cover the omis- 
sions there is appended a bibliography of suggestions for further reading (with 
comments on the works cited) extending to twenty-one pages. In some respects 
the list is sporadic in its choice (one misses H. J. Rose’s The Eclogues of Virgil 
and T. R. Glover’s Virgil, to mention only two), but it is very much fuller and 
more helpful than one would normally hope for in a book of this compass. 


University of Reading R. D. WILLIAMS 
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THE ARS POETICA 


Léon HERRMANN: Horace, Art Poétique. Edition et traduction. Pp. 48. 
(Collection Latomus, VII.) Brussels: Latomus, 1951. Paper, 60 B. fr. 


Ever since the sixteenth century obscurities of aim and arrangement in the 
A.P. have divided critics into two main classes: conservatives, who accept the 
general soundness of our text and attempt to explain its difficulties away, but 
differ among themselves on important points; and radicals, whose disbelief in 
the traditional text is increased by the disagreements among their opponents 
and expresses itself in drastic transpositions. The publication by C. Jensen in 
1923 of the papyrus fragments of Philodemus ‘On Poetry’, Book v, with their 
references to the very Neoptolemus whose ‘main precepts’, according to 
Porphyrion, were put together by Horace in the A.P., has deeply affected the 
work of subsequent editors and commentators on Horace’s epistle, notably that 
of A. Rostagni (1930), O. Immisch (1932), and F. Villeneuve (1934), and has 
tended to strengthen the conservative case; for Horace’s dependence on his 
chief Greek source very possibly explains the general arrangement of his 
subject-matter. 

Professor Herrmann is a late-born radical. He challenges the statement on 
p. xxxiv (he means xxxv) in Rostagni that only a superficial reader could 
regard the A.P. as disorderly in its arrangement and also cites with disapproval 
a similar statement on p. 132 (he means 182) of Villeneuve’s edition. Six 
specimens of alleged disorder are then discussed—if ‘discussed’ is the right 
word for a series of dogmatic assertions and non-sequiturs which conservatives, 
at any rate, will read with astonishment, not unmixed with awe. But greater 
shocks are to follow; for after referring (p. 5) to his articles ‘depuis La préface de 
Perse dans Rev. Et. Anc. xxxiv (1932), pp. 261-2 [he means 259-64] jusqu’a 
La régle des dix-huit vers et le Corpus Tibullianum dans Latomus VIII (1949), 
pp- 47-54’, Herrmann states (p. 7) that happily the eighteen-verse rule will 
allow us to make a complete reconstruction of the A.P., and so proceeds to the 
following demonstration: There are at present 476 lines in the poem. That, 
he says, is 8 too many, if 18 must go to every page. Other possibilities, e.g. that 
there may be 10 lines too few, are not envisaged. We are invited instead to 
consider the stichometry of the Epistles and of Satires i as a whole. Thus Ep. 
ii. 1 has 270 lines (15 pp. of 18 each) ; ii. 2 has 216 (12 pp. of 18) ; and if we 
add 468 lines from the A.P. (26 pp. of 18) we get a total of 954 lines or 53 
eighteen-line pages. Compare this total with that of Ep. i, which has ‘978’ 
lines (he seems to have omitted the 28 lines of Ep. i. 20). If 6 interpolated lines 
be subtracted, we are left with 972 lines, or 54 pages, of 18 each, matching the 
total for Ep. ii plus the A.P. to within a page! 

Now turn to Sat. i. If we allow (a) that line 11 of the 8th Satire is a mere 
interpolation based on line 22 of the 4th (he means the 1st) Satire of Bk. ii, 
and (6) that 10. 1-8 are authentic, we get a total of 1,036 lines—10 too many 
for an exact multiple of 18; but insert 8 superfluous lines of the A.P., viz. 
38-45, between lines 71 and 72 of Satire 10, and the total changes to 1,044, 
exactly 58 pages of 18 lines! ‘Donc’—O triumphant conclusion !—‘non seule- 
ment les vers du début de la satire i. 10 Lucili quam sis mendose. . . , etc. sont 
authentiques, mais encore huit vers de l’Art poétique faisaient partie primitive- 
ment de la méme satire 10 du livre i.’ 
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Only a few glimpses can here be given of the ‘reconstructed’ A.P. with its 
26 eighteen-line pages. In the first two sections all three Pisos are addressed on 
‘Poetry in General’ (pp. i-vii), and on “The History of Drama’ (viii-xv). Then 
follow two sections addressed more particularly to the elder son: pp. xvi- 
xxii on ‘Dramatic Technique’, and xxiii-xxvi on “The proper Conduct of a 
Poet’s Life’. That the elder son was engaged upon drama is a theory supported 
by no good evidence ; for deducts (129, p. xxiii), if taken as referring to him, is 
at variance with si quid tamen olim scripseris (386 f., p. xv). But Herrmann has 
his own ideas of evidence. We are told, for example, that his reconstruction 
has its ‘preuves d’exactitude’ in the occurrence at the top of their respective 
pages of the names, etc. Amici credite Pisones (p. ii), Vergilio Varioque? Ego... 
(iii), Pompilius sanguis (xiii), Messallae (xiv). 

‘Il est vain’, he says (p. 16), ‘de rechercher comme Rostagni et Immisch le 
calque servile des divisions d’une poétique grecque (Poesis, Poema, Poeta) 
dans le poéme original dont nous avons indiqué plus haut le plan clair et 
logique. . .” Later (p. 20) he adds that thanks to ‘la norme des dix-huit vers’ 
one can restore to the A.P. ‘de la grace et de la beauté et faire émerger du 
fatras des copistes et des scholiastes un poéme didactique d’une parfaite clarté, 
d’un ordre irréprochable et d’un godt excellent’. But it must not be thought 
that this result is achieved only by transpositions in gross: there are also many 
transpositions of single lines, plus changes of punctuation (e.g. amice (411, 
p. xiv; 196, p. xix) is made a vocative), and a few attempted emendations: 
direptaque (65), Alb: mi (327), tonsori licito (301). This last is translated ‘un 
barbier licite’, and the app. crit. reads: ‘Licino cod sed L. Licinius Murena consul 
cum Cn. Calpurnio Pisone anno XXIII a.C. erat!’—a baffling annotation, even 
when one remembers that Herrmann (pp. 16-17) regards 24/23 B.c. as the 
date of the A.P. and Cn. Calpurnius Piso and his sons as the addressees. On 
this last point even conservatives may well agree with him and discount 
Porphyrion; but in general they will class him with that forgotten savant in 
Sir Thomas Browne'—‘the Learned Plempius’ who was ‘bold to affirm that 
if he had had the formation of the Eye-lids, he would have contrived them 
quite otherwise’ ; and they will look upon the disiecta membra packed by eighteens 
into his text not as a ‘reconstruction’ but as something more like a trunk 


tragedy. 
Trinity College, Oxford T. F. HIGHAM 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


MicHaeEt Grant: Ancient History. (Home Study Books.) Pp. viii+247; 
5 maps. London: Methuen, 1952. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ProFEssor GRANT has made a stimulating excursion from numismatic research 
into the general interpretation of ancient history. In 70,000 words he has 
attempted a survey from the earliest times to about the fourth century A.D., 
but even in this brief work he is mainly concerned with explaining the prin- 
ciples on which such a survey should be based and its lessons for the modern 
world. 


1 Pseudodoxia, bk. iv, ch. i. 
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He holds that history should be studied for its usefulness to our own times, 
and that as general history requires great compression, the material most 
relevant to our problems should be selected. The greatest modern problem is 
that of political unity ; the greatest modern danger that of annihilation in war. 
General ancient history must therefore be primarily political; more precisely 
it must study the causes of ancient wars and the effort made in antiquity to 
achieve political unity. The record is mainly of failure; but the greatest stress 
should be laid on constructive features, such as Greek federal experiments, 
the concepts of Natural Law and the Brotherhood of Man, the evolution of 
dual citizenship, etc. The pax Romana too deserves our special attention ; though 
created by ruthless aggression and ‘a second-best to the federal union that 
might have been’, it was a universal state and ‘an achievement that has never 
been equalled before or since’. 

Is such a treatment of ancient history so valuable as Grant urges for the 
solution of modern problems? Do we need the example of antiquity to give us 
the bias against war that he would inculcate or to show the danger of national 
sovereignty ? Considering the difference between Greek and modern States, 
would a study of Greek federations help us in devising a federation today? 
And in what sense is the example of the pax Romana ‘instructive’? It was created 
by force, as a pax Sovietica might now be created ; as Grant says, this is not the 
sort of solution that we should envisage. Rome claimed to have inspired a 
common patriotism, but her methods (as shown in the modern French empire) 
are less applicable in a world where differences of faith and national feeling 
are more marked, and the civil wars, which eventually ruined her empire, 
cast doubts on the genuineness of the solidarity achieved. The answer that 
Grant seems to suggest is that the Roman government was inspired by belief 
in the Brotherhood of Man; but the sharpening legal distinction between 
humiliores and honestiores and the growth of a serfdom, more hopeless than the 
lot of many slaves, correct inferences from the history of slavery considered 
alone or from the rise of a few men of humble circumstances to rank and 
wealth. Perhaps at best the Roman fate conveys a warning—of the danger that 
ensues when a State saps individual initiative and offers no progressive ideal. 
And this may lead us to doubt if Grant has rightly diagnosed the modern 
problem. Is it that of mere survival, or that of ro ed Cv? And if 76 ed Cv is the 
aim of political activity, modern or ancient, did Rome succeed, and (as 
Grant thinks) did the Greeks fail, even politically ? May it not be held that the 

polis with all its faults was the condition of Greek creative achievements, and 
that the Roman imperium promoted sterility in thought and art? 

Grant himself has propounded a criterion for the selection of historical 
material different from that which he normally adopts; he says (p. 17) that we 
should study history because it ‘shows how the present came to be what is’, 
and earlier he endorses Meyer’s opinion that ‘the wider the circle is, over which 
the effects of an historical event extend, the more important it is’. This seems to 
me a sounder principle than the search for lessons from the past. If it were 
adopted, we might devote more attention than is commonly done to such 
aspects of ancient history as the development of Greek science, part of the 
foundation on which our industrial civilization is based, Roman law, or the 
rise of Christianity. On this view the study of Athens is valuable, not because 
evidence is relatively copious—that is a criterion that Grant justly assails— 
but because of the importance of her achievements for our own civilization ; 
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for that reason it is more significant than study of the Aetolian League. Politics 
and war should cease, despite Grant’s plea, to occupy our chief interest for 
their own sake, though they would remain important for their influence in the 
development of our civilization; e.g. Cyrus, Alexander, and Augustus all 
helped to create conditions which justify St. Paul’s statement that Jesus was 
born ‘in the fulness of time’. 

No brief review can do justice to the many interesting arguments and 
observations in Grant’s work. Disagreement even on central points in no way 
detracts from its merit. He addresses himself primarily to teachers of ancient 
history, and if his views provoke criticism of existing textbooks and syllabuses 
in schools and universities, that will be much to the good. Such general surveys 
as this are valuable, not least because they should enable us to see details in 
truer perspective and direct us to problems that most deserve study. I cannot 
follow him, however, in holding that a general survey of ancient history should 
comprise that of all lands in Europe, Asia, and America. However ‘general’, 
a history should be founded on detailed knowledge, and few, if any, can 
acquire it over so wide a field. There is also the danger, unfortunately illus- 
trated by his second and third chapters, that a necessarily brief survey of such 
extensive material will make little impression on the reader’s mind. Some of 
the civilizations he describes are interrelated at most by analogies. It is surely 
legitimate and wise for even a general history to accept geographical limita- 
tion. (This is not, of course, to say that the historian of ancient Greece and 
Rome can afford to neglect Oriental influences.) 

It is perhaps a pity that a select list of books for further reading has not been 
provided for the general reader. 


Oriel College, Oxford P. A. BRUNT 


LAND AND CREDIT IN ANCIENT ATHENS 


Moss I. Fintey: Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 500-200 B.C. 
—The Horos-Inscriptions. Pp. xii+332. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1952. Cloth, $3.50. 


Tuis study is of first-rate importance for the social, economic, and legal history 
of Athens in the centuries concerned. The main body of it is a fully documented 
discussion of the horoi, the types of security they were used to mark, the kinds 
of property employed as security, the parties to these transactions whether 
individuals or groups, and the problems raised by multiple creditors. We are 
also given the texts of all Aoroi hitherto published, over 200 in number, and 
tables analysing 144 of them under four categories in such a way as to show the 
type of property, the range in value of debts secured, the number of creditors, etc. 

This has been a most fruitful approach. The evidence afforded by any single 
horos is necessarily very meagre and this has encouraged a tendency to write 
them off almost entirely as a source. But a statistical analysis of them as a 
whole yields quite definite outlines. Finley applies this method with the most 
scientific restraint, never pressing it beyond its capacity. 

Something can be gleaned from the geographical distribution of the stones 
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in a wide sense.' The marked preponderance of areas within the Athenian 
sphere can hardly be accidental and must mean that it was a peculiarly 
Athenian device to use a horos to give publicity to the fact that a property had 
charges against it. 

Three distinct types of security appear on the horot, mpaors emi 
and dzoriunua, and the third can be subdivided into two, those where the 
return of a dowry and those where the return of a minor’s estate is secured. 
It is under these four categories that Finley analyses the stones, though warning 
us that the distinctions were not necessarily sharply drawn by the Greeks 
themselves. One important point in which the stones confirm the literary 
sources is that the owner-debtor normally remained in physical possession of 
the property while it was serving as security for debt. Not one of the Attic 
horoi names the owner-debtor, while the majority name the creditors. The 
function of the horos was, in the absence of a land register, to give the public 
notice of any encumbrance on a piece of property and it would normally be 
placed on the land or house by the creditor to protect himself against disputes 
with third parties. If, as Paoli for example argued,’ the creditor normally took 
over physical possession, what object would have been served by the erection 
of a horos stating that the property had been hypothecated to him? 

Of the four forms of security the stones shed most light on mpdois émi Avocet. 
This is a technical term not found in extant literary sources. Yet 92 of Finley’s 
analysed horoi marked mpdceis émi Avocet. He notes that of these 92 only 8 men- 
tion a written contract, while five of the ten marking d7o06jxa: mention con- 
tracts. This suggests that the latter was a more flexible instrument, more fre- 
quently needing definition in writing. Finley argues forcibly for the view that 
mpaors émi Avoe. was in its economic essence not a sale but simply a security 
transaction, taking this form partly because it originated in a period when 
alienability of landed property was socially and legally difficult, partly because 
it solved neatly the problem of execution. 

The significance of the dzroriunya is very clearly developed. The Greeks had 
not the conception of collateral security. Where a debt was secured on property, 
the property in case of default passed by substitution to the creditor, however 
much its value might exceed the amount of the debt. Where a predetermined 
sum had to be secured, therefore, a dowry for example or the value of a ward’s 
estate, it was desirable to evaluate the property offered as security at the outset. 
This avoided all dispute about values when restitution became due, a most 
important matter in these two spheres where long intervals of time might 
separate the two terminal dates. This evaluation was the essence of dotiunua. 
Conversely in the other types the creditor would have adjusted the size of his 
loan to his estimate of the value of the property offered as security. 

The high proportion of horot marking land without houses tends to demon- 
strate that the movement into Athens was a shift in residence but not a funda- 
mental shift in property relations, and the evidence of the stones suggests that, 

judged by modern standards, business premises, whether factories or shops, 
were not important as financial assets, a significant fact in a society in which 
non-citizens could not own real property. 


1 F. wisely eschews deductions from dis- wandering from their original sites. 
tribution within Attica since (i) intensive 2 In his Studi di Diritto Attico (1930), pp. 
excavation in the Agora weights the scales, 141 ff. 
and (ii) inscriptions have a propensity for 
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Finley deduces that the parties were for the most part among the wealthier 
Athenian citizens. Their normal motive for hypothecation was not purchase, 
cash sales being the rule in Athens, as witness the insignificance of the appaBav ; 
nor was it to raise loans for building or improvement or even for productive 
purposes.’ Loans were primarily for consumption and therefore ‘hypothecation 
is an institution limited largely to men of property acting in non-economic 
capacities’. The épavoe which figure on ten of the horoi are no exception to this 
generalization; they are not, as has often been supposed, business societies 
but simply ad hoc groups of lenders. 

The quality of this book will render all who read it impatient for the further 
studies promised by the author. 


Merton College, Oxford A. R. W. HARRISON 


THE ATHENS OF DEMOSTHENES 


A. H. M. Jones: The Athens of Demosthenes. Pp. 29. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1952. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


In this inaugural lecture, which is a notable contribution to a subject as contro- 
versial as it is important, Professor Jones analyses the composition of the 
sovereign bodies in Athens in the fourth century and the economic motives 
likely to have influenced their decisions. He begins by asking three questions 
about the eiodopd. Was it, as is generally believed, a progressive tax? How 
many people paid it, and what was the limit of exemption? How much money 
was actually raised ? He argues that the tax was not progressive. Apart from an 
obscure passage in Pollux viii. 136 the only specific evidence that it was is the 
phrase in Dem. xxvii. 9 wevrexaiSexa taAdvrwy yap tpia tdéAavra Jones 
points out the almost insuperable difficulties of deducing from this that a rich 
man was taxed on one-fifth of she total value of his property and a poor man 
on a smaller proportion. He rejects the explanation of this proportion of one- 
fifth put forward by Mr. Meiggs in the new Bury, p. 890, that it represented a 
ceiling, the highest sum which the richest class could be asked to pay as the 
total of all their tax payments during their lifetime ; he regards this, with some 
reason, as implying too complicated a system of accounts. Instead he adopts a 
view that the one-fifth was the limit of liability for the zpoecodopa for the richest 
class. This would mean that the zpoevo¢opad was instituted before the usually 
accepted date of 362. Jones gives adequate reasons for this earlier dating. 
The tax then was not progressive. It was levied strictly proportionally on 
some 6,000 people, the minimum taxable capital being 25 minae. The total 
assessment of Attica was probably about 6,000 talents (Polyb. ii. 62. 7; Dem. 
xiv. 19, 27), and between 377 and 357 some 300 talents were levied (Dem. 
xxii. 44). The latter figure represents about 0-25 per cent. per annum of the 
total assessment and this, reckoning income as 10 per cent. of capital, is a 


! Here, exceptionally, F. perhaps goes assume that the cases that came into court 
beyond the evidence. The orators, he says, | were wholly typical. There would surely be 
are decisive on the point. Wherever a sub- _a greater tendency for loans for non-produc- 
stantial sum is borrowed on a real guarantee __ tive purposes to come into court, contracted 
the purpose is not a productive one. But this as they often would be under stress. 
is to do what he warns against elsewhere, to 
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2} per cent. income tax, or 6d. in the pound. Although this sounds low there 
were no alleviating allowances, and the tax, while inconsiderable for the rich, 
fell heavily on the mass of relatively poorer taxpayers. This explains the 
reluctance to vote even a small eiogopd. 

The difficulty of raising extra revenue in times of emergency led in its turn 
to cheese-paring in pay for service and it was this, rather than cowardice, which 
made the Athenians at this period shrink from personal service as hoplites or 
sailors. It also increased the expenses of trierarchs, and this too fell with unfair 
incidence on the poorer of those liable, until Demosthenes in his second scheme 
of reform threw the whole burden of the trierarchy on the 300 richest citizens 
in proportion to their means. 

But how was it that the war taxpayers, numbering only about 6,000 in a 
total citizen body of perhaps 21,000, were able to impede the levying of taxes 
at a rate which would have provided adequate pay for hoplite and naval 
service? Jones suggests that it was because in a normal assembly they were, if 
not in a majority, a substantial part of the audience. This is shown by the fact 
that normally Demosthenes appeals to the assembly in the second person to 
pay war tax. In one significant exception, the speech on the symmories (xiv. 
27), he says, ‘Suppose you want us to pay an 8} per cent.' tax’. This was at a 
moment of crisis when the poorer classes might have been expected to attend 
in force and might outvote the potential taxpayers. In the law-courts, where 
owing to the increase of ypagai 7apavduwv so many political issues were decided, 
there was an even more marked tendency for these middle-class taxpayers to 
preponderate. This Jones deduces not only from the general tone of such 
speeches as the Androtion, the Timocrates, and the Leptines, but from the a priori 
probability that on the one hand the leading politicians would get their sup- 
porters to enrol in the 6,000 jurors and that on the other 3 obols a day would 
have been little attraction to the working man to enrol when he could earn 
three times as much by casual unskilled labour (J.G. ii. 1672). 

All these factors taken together loaded the dice in favour of peace policies, 
and Jones has, with an admirable economy of words, enabled us to see much 
more clearly than hitherto how hard it was for Demosthenes to raise the 
Athenians to the level of their responsibilities and maintain them there. 

There was one other factor the importance of which has been keenly debated, 
the Gewpixdv. On this Jones comes down firmly on the side of those who hold 
that the financial significance of this fund has been much exaggerated. He 
believes that an outside estimate of the annual expenditure from the fund would 
be 15 talents, or one-quarter of a 1 per cent. eio¢opd. The fund must therefore 
have been ‘financially very small beer’. But if it was really quite such small 
beer, it is difficult to understand how the Athenians allowed it to become as 
politically important as Jones admits that they did and as is implied, forexample, 
in Aeschin. iii. 25. And could a fund which could afford a distribution of 
50 drachmae a head (Plut. Mor. 818 e, f, 843 d), however exceptional such a 
distribution was, be entirely negligible financially? May we hope that the 
Professor will find an occasion to return to this particular part of his most 
stimulating thesis? 

Merton College, Oxford A. R. W. HARRISON 


1 Jones by a slip quotes D. here as saying ‘a 124 per cent. tax’. 
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COLONIZATION UNDER CAESAR AND 
AUGUSTUS 


FriepRicH VITTINGHOFF: Rémische Kolonisation und Biirgerrechtspolitik 
unter Caesar und Augustus. (Akad. d. Wiss. u. d. Literatur in Mainz: 
Abh. d. Geistes- u. Sozialwissenschaftliche KI., No. 14.) Pp. 150; map. 
Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1951. Paper, DM. 12.60. 


Dr. VittincHorr has divided his work into two parts, the first (pp. 7-48) a 
survey of the principles governing the bestowal of Roman citizenship and the 
foundations of Roman and Latin cities under the early Principate, the second 
a detailed account of the work of Caesar and Augustus in the provinces. Both 
parts are of extreme interest, and are marked by a high standard of accuracy 
and judgement. On the surface, however, the first is perhaps the less convincing 
of the two. In part this is only because certain of the author’s contentions, such 
as the unreality of a special class of oppida civium Romanorum and other con- 
structions of modern scholars, are fully argued not here but in his article in 
Keitschr. Savigny-Stiftung, 1951, 435 ff. But a second reason is that he is dealing 
not only with the actions of statesmen but with their motives, and perhaps 
shows a slight tendency to oversimplify. Still, the whole is a sober account, 
fully abreast of all recent discussions, and there will be much agreement with 
his determination to keep Roman citizenship in the context of patrocinium, to 
see in it normally the reward for explicit services rendered, to Rome or to 
individual dynasts, by communities or by individuals. The discussion of the 
origin of Roman municipia (pp. 36 ff.) is particularly arresting ; and there are 
many useful warnings against the traditional belief that the Roman State, 
having consciously set itself the task of civilizing the world, was marking stages 
in this process by the grant, first of Latin rights, later of full civitas : it is inciden- 
tally interesting to be reminded how rare it was for a community once granted 
Latium to make further progress (though there is a valuable note at p. 30 on the 
exceptional case of Vienna). Included also in this section are suggestive pas- 
sages on the relative importance of civitas Romana to a man living in an area 
where Romans were numerous as contrasted with a dweller in the Eastern 
provinces (p. 13), and on the origin of ‘titular’ colonies in later days when 
legionary veterans of provincial birth were entitled to see their communities 
enjoy a status equal to that of the Roman towns around them (p. 28). 

Yet a final sense of dissatisfaction is left by the negative arguments. Degree 
of romanization, says Vittinghoff, was not the test for creation of Roman 
communities, for Caesar and Augustus created many more than all the later 
emperors down to Commodus; nor did Rome form municipia in order to pro- 
mote urbanization, for in most cases the towns existed as towns already (p. 37). 
Some consideration of the physical processes of urbanization alongside the 
juristic ones is increasingly needed by historians, and is needed here. And in 
this study even those who are tempted to agree with the author may feel that 
some familiar loci classici, such as Strabo, p. 151, on Baetica, needed analysis 
before the old doctrines could be summarily dismissed. 

The second part, which Vittinghoff intends to follow with a study of sub- 
sequent principes down to Commodus, appears to be of first-rate importance. The 
recent work of numismatists and others has made a fresh attempt to identify 
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individual foundations highly desirable, and although there is naturally room 
for difference of opinion on particular conclusions, Vittinghoff’s concise and 
impartial statements of the evidence will serve as works of reference for some 
time to come. His treatment of Pliny’s paradoxical sections on Africa, where he 
finds twenty-two Caesarian and Augustan colonies against Pliny’s six, is of 
peculiar interest. To summarize, he believes he can identify thirty-one Roman 
colonies (including Itucci, p. 74, though it has been omitted from the list on 
p. 148) and two municipia (Gades and Olisippo, both admittedly dubious) 
established in the provinces by Caesar (including his posthumous foundations), 
but as many as seventy-four colonies and thirty-four municipia of Augustus 
(before and after he assumed the name). A more confident view might add 
Baeterrae, Maxula, Cassandreia, Dium, and Parium to the list of Caesarian 
colonies: a proper caution would certainly subtract Heliopolis (the argument 
is fairly set out at p. 125 and only the conclusion is surprising) and possibly 
one or two other places from his Augustan towns. But there is ample room for 
his statistical justification of the now generally recognized judgement that 
Augustus was the opposite of a reactionary in these matters; and the remarks 
at p. 96 on the difference between the actual work of the immediate post- 
Actian period and the political doctrines enunciated by or for Augustus at the 
end of his life will repay careful study. Yet it will seem to many readers a 
curious aberration of judgement that Vittinghoff is prepared to attribute to 
Augustus the regular institution of granting civitas to discharged auxiliaries 


97): 

It would be tedious here to take up many points of detail in a subject which 
bristles so much with controversy. It is, however, worth asking Dr. Vittinghoff 
whether he will consider developing his points about conubium: is it enough to 
say that new citizens normally had it, since it ‘nicht zumuten konnte’ of them 
that their children should be of lower status than themselves (p. 17) ? and are 
we entitled to infer from the grants to praetorians and to auxilia that discharged 
legionaries received it regularly (p. 26), despite the fact that Rome may have 
had stronger inhibitions about unions between legionaries and peregrinae than 
about the behaviour of the other two types of soldier? But the evidence on all 
this is certainly scanty. It is not quite clear how far Vittinghoff is prepared to 
use the title J/JJ viri as distinct from JJ viri as a criterion for deciding whether 
a town was a municipium rather than a colonia (p. 35, n. 4 expresses doubts not 
apparently felt at, for instance, p. 29, n. 6). The belief that the famous words 
‘additis provincialium validissimis’ (Tac. Ann. xi. 24. 3) refer to ‘the recruit- 
ment of the legions’ is not entirely new, but needed a new defence (p. 25). The 
criticism of A. Momigliano at p. 71 is misplaced, for in saying that Caesar gave 
citizenship to ‘a whole province’ Momigliano surely meant not Sicily but 
Cisalpine Gaul. But this is only to remind one that the section on Sicily is 
another valuable section of a most useful and well-considered book, of which 
detailed criticism is only a sign of the interest it has fairly provoked. 


Queen’s College, Oxford G. E. F. CHILVER 
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ROMAN JURISTS 


Wo trcanc KunKEL: Herkunft und soziale Stellung der rémischen Juristen. 
Pp. xi+405. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1952. Paper, 
DM. 26.50. 


Here for the first time is a thoroughgoing attempt to apply to the particular 
question of the origin and social standing of the jurists the methods evolved in 
recent decades in the general field of Roman prosopography. The result is a 
most valuable book, both scholarly and readable, which throws much light 
on this rather neglected subject. 

The book falls into two parts, dealing with the Republic and the Principate 
respectively. (The former had already appeared during the war in Festschrift 
Xk ycha, but had remained inaccessible to most readers outside Germany.) In 
each part Professor Kunkel first assembles and considers the evidence for each 
jurist. The principal direct evidence was of course already well known, and 
wassummarily collected in Schulz’s Roman Legal Science (to parts of which indeed 
this book forms a companion, though often a quarrelsome one). In many cases, 
however, there is little or nothing but the name, and it is here that Kunkel does 
a great service—particularly to students of the law, to many of whom in these 
days of increasing specialization this is largely terra incognita—by considering 
what information this slight evidence can be made to give when interpreted in 
the light of the large amount of prosopographical knowiedge now available. 
(He rightly mistrusts attempts to draw conclusions from stylistic peculiarities 
in those writings which survive.) He makes no exaggerated claims for the 
reliability of such information, and sets out clearly the limitations and falli- 
bility of his methods, and the obvious element of chance in the survival of many 
of the known names. One can achieve no more than probabilities—often only 
possibilities—but concurring probabilities are significant. 

He also offers some interesting reinterpretations of well-known evidence. 
Most important is his ingenious attempt to establish the senatorial standing of 
Proculus. The only available evidence is Pomponius’ statement (D. 1. 2. 2. 52) 
that plurimum potuit. Kunkel points out that Pomponius uses the same phrase of 
Caelius Sabinus and a similar one of Cassius Longinus—both of whom held 
the consulate—and argues, very reasonably, that the reference is not to emin- 
ence as a jurist but to influence in political life. Hence it is probable that 
Proculus was a senator and possible that he was the consul of 37. 

But this is only one of the more than 150 names discussed, and neither space 
nor the competence of the reviewer suffices to do justice to the author’s industry 
and scholarship in the collection and analysis of the evidence. But it is much 
more than a reference book. For Kunkel goes on to consider what general 
conclusions may be drawn from the evidence which he has collected. And some 
of these conclusions demand the attention not only of lawyers but also of 
historians. For the Republic he reaches the expected conclusion that in its 
closing decades the legal profession had passed out of the hands of the old 
senatorial families into those of the equestrian order. For the Principate, how- 
ever, some of his conclusions are far from supporting existing views. The most 
important and the most controversial was foreshadowed several years ago in his 
article on the ius respondendi (Z.S.S. 66). Following Mommsen’s emendaticn of 
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D. 1. 2. 2. 48, he argues that what Augustus did was to permit the responsa 
only of authorized jurists to be cited in the courts (this, at any rate, is what 
Kunkel says here; in his article he seemed to mean that no responsa at all 
could be given without authority); that Augustus used the granting of 
this authority as an instrument of policy to establish a senatorial monopoly 
of the highest rank of the legal profession ; and that this monopoly was main- 
tained—with rare exceptions, the first of which, as the Digest text says, was 
Masurius Sabinus—for 150 years. This view tallies with the texts no worse 
than any other, but is open to two main objections on general grounds—that 
such a measure is inconsistent with Augustus’ policy in other fields, and that 
there is insufficient evidence of such a marked reversal of the late Republican 
trend in the social standing of the jurists. This latter objection is answered 
in this book. The nature of the evidence and especially the uncertainty as 
to which jurists had the ius respondendi make a conclusive answer impossible 
(Kunkel adopts the criterion of the description iurisconsultus which Schulz 
rejects, but himself rejects Magdelain’s additional criterion of a technical 
meaning for the term responsa). Nevertheless the preponderance of senators 
among the jurists of the first 150 years A.D.—an overwhelming preponderance 
among those who on the most generous calculation may have had the ius 
res; i—certainly calls for some explanation when it is compared with the 
preponderance of equites in the last decades of the Republic. (The argument 
already mentioned for the senatorial standing of Proculus here assumes a 
particular importance.) In those 150 years at least twelve jurists held the 
consulship and all the known heads of the two ‘schools’ except Masurius 
Sabinus and possibly Tuscianus, of whom nothing is discoverable, were cer- 
tainly or very probably senators. It seems, however, to be pressing the evidence 
too far to claim (p. 274) that the senatorial jurists of the early Principate 
belonged for the most part to the leading families. C. Cassius Longinus clearly 
did, and one may perhaps concede C. Caninius Rebilus, though known only 
through Tacitus, but against them must be set the two Coccei Nervae and 
C. Ateius Capito, grandson of a Sullan centurion, and the best one can do for 
Proculus falls short of the highest ranks. Most of this Kunkel himself admits in 
qualification of his statement, and yet (p. 277) the dominance of the old 
aristocracy is accepted as a fact. 

This, however, is a relatively minor point. Kunkel’s thesis is that Augustus’ 
purpose in establishing this senatorial monopoly was to create, or rather to 
revive, an élite of the legal profession, and thus to restore the standards of legal 
thought which had been endangered in the late Republic. If this thesis is 
correct—and it is certainly attractive—then the beginning of the Principate 
was much more of a turning-point in the history of the law than has hitherto 
been thought. The quality of any system of law and its ability to develop must 
depend on the quality of those leading lawyers who have the power to shape 
that development. By narrowing and marking off the circle of those leading 
lawyers Augustus, in this view, enabled the Roman law to preserve those 
qualities which have been the cause and the justification of its survival. But he 
was also in this way responsible for its remaining until late in the classical 
period a metropolitan rather than an imperial law, in the sense that there was 
a wide gap between the level of legal culture at Rome and in the provinces, and, 
similarly, men of non-Italian blood make their appearance among the leading 
lawyers much later than elsewhere in the higher ranks of society. Thus the 
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authorized jurists were merely the small leading group; the lower ranks are 
for the most part known to us only by the chance of a literary reference or the 
survival of an inscription. Kunkel devotes an interesting chapter to these lower 
ranks. At the top, of course, come men like Pomponius or Titius Aristo, or in 
an earlier period Mela, jurists of high quality but without the ius respondendi, who 
nevertheless might make more of a mark on the law than some who had it. 
After them come procuratores like Aufidius Chius, and some who were also 
advocates (Kunkel holds that Schulz’s view that the jurists abstained from 
advocacy is true only of those with the ius respondendi—the repositories of the 
aristocratic tradition ; thus the jurists who are known to have been advocates 
are for Schulz exceptions but for Kunkel are examples of this lower rank in the 
legal profession) ; others would be assessores to provincial governors, others 
would undertake the routine teaching of the law, and so on. (Kunkel again 
takes issue with Schulz, holding that routine teaching would have been beneath 
an authorized jurist and therefore that the ‘schools’ were ‘debating clubs’ 
rather than ‘educational establishments’ as Schulz would have it. But we are 
really no farther forward ; Schulz is not thinking in terms of buildings, and both 
agree that the leading jurists cannot have taken fees.) 

The chapter on the provincial lawyers is, perhaps inevitably, the least 
illuminating. My friend Mr. P. M. Fraser here draws my attention to some 
evidence which is overlooked. The inscription from Beroea (A.A. lvii (1942), 
176. 9) discussed by Robert in Hellenica v. 29 reinforces Kunkel’s conclusion as 
to the home of Licinius Rufinus. Another from the same place (A.A. lvii. 177. 
12; Robert, l.c. 34), if coupled with J.G.R. iii. 1383 and several similar refer- 
ences in the Greek Anthology (Anth. Pal. vii. 343, 589; ix. 660—the latter two 
admittedly Byzantine), shows that a knowledge of @ecpot Adadviot was some- 
thing in which a man would take pride in the Greek East. J.G.R. iii. 103 might 
also perhaps have been used. 

But, altogether, this is one of the most stimulating books on Roman law in 
recent years. 

Brasenose College, Oxford BARRY NICHOLAS 


PROTOGEOMETRIC POTTERY 


V. R. d’A. DesBoroucu: Protogeometric Pottery. Pp. xvi+330; 38 plates, 
1 map. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Cloth, £5. 55. net. 


PROTOGEOMETRIC is the clumsy name given to the style of Greek pottery that 
intervenes between the latest Mycenaean and Geometric proper. This style— its 
lucid and austere character is definite enough to deserve the term ‘style’-— 
was first isolated by Sam Wide in 1910, but its importance was not appreciated 
till the Athenian excavations of the Germans and the Americans in the thirties. 
The Attic school was recently described by Kubler and Kraiker in Kerameikos 
i and iv; Desborough now offers a comprehensive account of Protogeometric 
in Attica and elsewhere. Since the pottery is the principal contemporary evi- 
dence for the early Greek Iron Age, his book concerns historians as well as 
archaeologists. 

Chapter i examines the Attic school shape by shape and cites exported 
pieces and parallels in other schools. Enough Attic pottery has been found for 
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the development to be established securely ; further discoveries are not likely 
to add more than details. Desborough distinguishes four stages—the transition 
from Submycenaean, a very short Ripe stage, a long and fairly stable Late 
phase (in which the dark-ground method of decoration prevails), and the 
transition to Geometric: my only doubt is whether the first two stages should 
not be combined. The Attic series is of such coherence and quality that there 
is no need to postulate any major external influence, and Desborough reason- 
ably claims that the dominant school of Protogeometric (as ohengueny of 
Geometric) was in Athens. 

In Chapter ii, which breaks new ground, Desborough considers the evi- 
dence for other schools and their affiliations. Closest to Attic are finds from 
various sites in the Argolid and Corinthia. Attic influence extends over an area 
comprising the North Cyclades, Skyros, and Thessaly (where older local 
elements persist) : a curious product of this northern group is the skyphos (low 
two-handled cup) with pendent semicircles, which is found as late as the 
eighth century in Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine. A feebler version of this school 
was transplanted to Macedonia, and some contact with it as well as with 
Attic is apparent in Boeotia and at Delphi. Euboea is almost blank. The meagre 
material from the South Cyclades is mainly of Attic type. In Cos Atticizing 
workshops developed a local idiom, which is paralleled in Rhodes. In Samos a 
few sherds recall Attic; from Chios and Lesbos there is next to nothing. On the 
Asiatic coast Attic influence is strong at Assarlik in Caria, and now Smyrna 
too is said to show close relations with Attic. In Laconia the contemporary 
pottery is not truly Protogeometric, much the same may be said of Messenia 
and Ithaca, and Crete is eccentric and diversified. (No mention is made— 
perhaps from kindness—of the allegedly Protogeometric pots from Italy.) 

The conclusion is that the Protogeometric style proper is an Athenian 
invention, which influenced other Greek workshops according to their ability 
and accessibility; but this influence was not diffused: till the Late phase. 
Desborough argues reasonably and cautiously from the evidence available, but 
it must be remembered how incomplete that is: we have fairly reliable samples 
of local pottery only for such peripheral regions as Thessaly and Crete—and it 
is on these regions that the commentary is most valuable. My main criticism 
is that Desborough is incautious in using arguments from absence. I note three 
instances: (1) The recent finds from Smyrna (as he himself confesses) upset a 
neat theory (p. 304: and cf. pp. 215-16). (2) Though nothing has been found 
at Argos, it was probably the most important place in the north-east Pelopon- 
nese: allowance should be made for the possibility of independent Argive 
influence on the workshops at least of Mycenae, Tiryns, and Asine. (3) No 
pottery of demonstrably early Protogeometric style has been found elsewhere 
than at Athens: but, omitting the peripheral sites, what other pottery has been 
‘ found of that period? 

Chronology is briefly discussed in chapter iii. The remoter and weaker 
schools lingered on after the metropolitan style had passed into Geometric. 
As absolute dates Desborough offers 1025~875 B.c. for Attic: the upper date is 
later than Kiibler’s but agrees with Furumark’s, and the lower is rather later 
than Kahane’s canon. But except for Tell Abu Hawam, which is not precisely 
helpful, there is no reasonably sure Greek date between the thirteenth and the 
eighth century. 

Chapter iv summarizes the historical conclusions. Desborough is generally 
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sound and prudent, though I think too ready to see broken communications 
and emigrant Athenians. It is perhaps worth stressing that we have no positive 
archaeological trace of the Dorian invasion ; and the destruction at Mycenaean 
settlements could be explained otherwise. 

Two short appendixes discuss the incidence of cremation and inhumation 
and the metal objects found with Protogeometric pottery. There is an exem- 
plary index of sites. The plates, mostly good, are apt and representative, though 
the numbering of some of the illustrations is carelessly defective and more 
references in the text would save trouble. 

Desborough’s exposition is leisurely and loaded with descriptions, but it is 
honest and clear. It would have been still clearer if there had been a short 
introductory chapter to define what is meant by Protogeometric: the inexpert 
reader might prepare himself by first perusing Desborough’s general paper in 
B.S.A. xliii. 260-72, and then glancing through pp. 119-26 and pls. 1-15 of 
this book. Another omission is a synopsis of the motives of decoration, and here 
the index helps little. But first-hand knowledge, sound judgement, and sensi- 
tive intelligence make this a fundamental, though not of course a definitive, 
study: it is a major work. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge R. M. COOK 


THE AGORA 


Roranp Martin: Recherches sur Agora Grecque. Etudes d’histoire et 
d’architecture urbaines. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes 


et de Rome, fasc. 174.) Pp. 570: 83 figs., 5 tables, 12 plates. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1951. Paper. 


Tuus book gives a full account of the agora from its embryonic beginnings to 
its late Hellenistic form. Martin presents the archaeological material from all 
relevant sites in great detail, and quotes the literary sources very extensively 
too. His book will thus be a very useful work of reference ; but it is much more 
than this. At every point he relates architectural growth to fundamental 
political and religious conceptions, and makes important contributions to the 
study of Greek life in many aspects. The book is full of interesting details too— 
he does not shirk the many particular problems of architecture, topography, 
and cult which arise, and he gives useful summaries of previous discussions and 
stimulating opinions of his own. 

The book is divided into four sections, of which the first is on origins. 
Martin discusses possible ‘influences et filiations’, and describes the public 
places of Egypt and the East. Crete of course is of vital importance, and he 
shows that Cretan elements may have been passed down not only directly but 
by more devious eastern routes. One is relieved to be told (p. 101) that after 
all the Greek agora was ‘une forme d’architecture originale et inspirée directe- 
ment par les fonctions qu’elle doit assumer dans la vie de la cité’. 

The second section (‘l’agora archaique’) shows how political, judicial, and, 
above all, religious functions determined the early growth of the agora. The 
market was a comparatively late intrusion. The early agora was a carrefour or 
esplanade, associated with a cult-place, and used by religious and political 
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gatherings. Other cults which accumulated on the spot, though apparently 
chaotic in their variety, were in fact a close reflection of the political growth of 
the city, and of particular local conditions. Martin rightly gives a special place 
to Zeus Agoraios, ‘le justicier, le civilisateur’ (p. 177); but about his cult at 
Athens he makes some questionable assumptions. His attribution of the altar 
in front of the Stoa of Zeus to Zeus Agoraios is doubtful. One should note also 
that the shrine of Zeus in Euripides’ Heraclidae is at Marathon (32), and that, 
if only for dramatic purposes, Euripides gives the god a temple (42), whereas 
Martin says (p. 182), ‘nous ne connaissons pas de temple de Zeus Agoraios’. 
Hermes’ association with the agora is found to go far beyond his role as god of 
the market. Martin discusses fully the part played by the agora in religious 
festivals, with a particularly interesting section on Corinth. Archaic sites are 
described, ranging from Lato to Athens; Martin makes a fresh case for an 
early agora at Athens west of the entrance to the Acropolis ; but in his reference 
to Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 15. 4, it should be noted that Pisistratus assembled the 
Athenians in the first instance in the Theseion. 

In Part III (‘L’agora dans la cité grecque’) Martin returns to an important 
and recurrent theme—the interplay of the varied functions of the agora. The 
commercial element becomes very strong at this phase; but the fusion was not 
complete, he says, and in time a tendency to dissociate the market from the 
political and religious agora reasserted itself. Perhaps he underestimates a 
little the degree and strength of the fusion. He includes a useful synopsis of the 
new material from Athens, and discusses many of its baffling topographical 
problems. He gives a good account of the relation of Metroon and Bouleu- 
terion ; and supports the identification of the Stoa of Zeus and the Basileios. 
I remain sceptical about the special importance which he assigns to the area 
in front of the Stoa of Zeus, as ancient assembly-place, site of ostracism, 
orchestra, perischoinisma and all. 

Turning to Hippodamus and the planned city, Martin again finds foreign 
affinities, but admits that the evidence is obscure and that Milesian urbanistes 
should be allowed a high degree of creative originality. He brings out admirably 
the difference between the archaic agora, ‘formée avec peine, autour d’un 
carrefour important, en luttant pied a pied contre les édifices profanes ou 
privés’ (p. 369), and the type for which an extensive and appropriate area was 
kept free. Hippodamus and his contemporaries probably did not go far beyond 
this reservation of ground; to later architects belongs ‘le mérite de réaliser et 
de transposer en édifices les théories d’Hippodamos’. I still think that good 
sense can be made of Birds, 995 ff. (see C.Q.. xxxi. 22 ff.) ; and surely Martin is 
wrong in translating xavav as ‘équerre’ (p. 370) ; in fact kavwv 
may well mean ‘square’. 

In the chapter entitled ‘Les variantes du plan’ Martin deals with Pergamon, 
Delos, and other sites, and with Hellenistic developments at Athens. One 
welcomes particularly his excellent summary of the growth of Delos, a complex 
and confusing site. He shows how skilfully new architectural ideas were adapted 
to widely varying conditions. I cannot agree, however, that the architectural 
conceptions of an agora such as that of Assos, where stoas are separate entities 
and set at different angles, are ‘fidéles a la tradition ionienne’ (p. 429). 

The concluding section (‘Eléments et principes de la composition architec- 
turale’) is in fact a thoroughgoing study of the stoa (the use of colonnades in 
Minoan and Eastern architecture has already been discussed in Section I). 
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By doing justice at last to this vital element Martin goes a long way towards 
filling a big gap in the history of Greek architecture, and heightens still further 
the interest which his book should have both for students of Greek life and for 
architects. At the same time he raises many questions for discussion. I will 
merely quote one remark: ‘L’agora grecque ne s’identifie jamais avec une 
simple cour a portiques, sauf aprés des modifications tardives’ (p. 521). 

The book is well printed, but of the illustrations one can complain that some 
are half-tone reproductions of large line drawings so severely reduced as to be 
indistinct, and that many are not on the pages where one could consult them 
most easily. Of the few photographic plates at the end, most interesting is a 
series of fine views of the great stoa at Alinda. 


University College of North Wales R. E. WYCHERLEY 


THE WAR OF THE GIANTS 


Francis Vian: La Guerre des Géants. Le mythe avant |’époque hellén- 
istique. Pp. xii+306; 6 figs. Paris: Klincksieck, i952. Paper, 1400 fr. 


AFTER preliminary skirmishes in R.E.A. and the Revue Archéologique, and a 
compilation of archaeological material in his Répertoire des Gigantomachies 
figurées (see p. 59, below), Dr. Vian has produced his definitive study of the 
War between the Gods and the Giants. Unlike his predecessors, e.g. Mayer, 
he believes that the surest guide to the development of the myth lies in the 
representations of it in ancient sculpture, painting, and allied arts, and to the 
archaeological material he devotes more than half his book. The gods and 
the parts they are made to play are minutely examined, and Vian emphasizes 
Pheidias’ part in converting the theme from the regular hoplite battle of the 
Siphnian frieze into a cosmic struggle of the Olympians against shaggy, savage 
creatures armed with rocks and clubs. Part II considers the literary sources, 
attempts to work out an archaic epic version of the myth, and sets it in relation 
to a variety of rituals in different parts of the Greek world. 

As in his Répertoire (whose illustrations, like the six figures in the present 
volume, serve him poorly) the author has done a most painstaking piece of 
work. The documentation is commendably full (few pages have less than four 
footnotes), and the evidence is well presented. The general development, and 
some facts, stand out clearly. Gigantomachy is carefully dissociated from 
Titanomachy (although Euripides confuses them), and the role of Heracles is 
well determined. But there is a tendency to push a good thing too far, and to 
attempt a schematization where none should be sought. Artists were, in general, 
decorators and not mythographers. To copy an existing model saved time and 
trouble and (if the model were well known) found a ready market. Thus the 
‘order of battle’ portrayed by Lydos or Pheidias may well have had less 
significance than Vian believes. Furthermore, the myth varied a great deal 
according to locality, and not until Hellenistic times did the syncretists try to 
set it in order. It is therefore dangerous to argue out a single epic version from 
existing monuments or texts, or to attempt to localize the legend in Chalcidice 
or elsewhere. Although Vian rejects the explanation that it was a mythe 
tellurien, it might have been so in Arcadia even if it was not to the sculptor of 
the Siphnian Treasury. Artists and poets could also produce such versions as 
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suited them. This might, perhaps, give a permanent or semi-permanent ‘twist’ 
to future representations—Snow-White will possibly never be the same again 
after Mr. Disney’s treatment of it—but Vian is inclined to over-argue the 
continuity and homogeneity of the development. 

With a natural enthusiasm for his subject, he is also inclined to find the 
influence of the Gigantomachy all-pervading. Particularly is this so in the case 
of the ‘ritual battle’, associated with entry upon manhood or womanhood and 
often connected with Athena. That, in consequence, the Panathenaea really 
constituted a commemoration of the victory of the Gods over the Giants— 
rites d’adolescence in honour of Athena—is more dubious. That they honoured 
Athena as protectress of the city is clear enough: and any patriotic festival, 
from the Ludi Saeculares to the Quatorze Juillet, emphasizes the nation’s 
youth or martial vigour or both. Gigantophony was one of Athena’s great 
exploits, and so found a natural place in the Panathenaea and among Pheidias’ 
metopes on the Parthenon. It is, I feel, hard to argue beyond these limits. The 
real significance lies with Athena, not with the Gigantomachy. 

This work being also a doctoral thesis, the consequent restrictions on its 
length compelled Vian to confine his study to the archaic and classical 
periods. It is greatly to be hoped that he will now have the opportunity to carry 
it on to Hellenistic and Roman times, and, by investigating the snake-legged 
variety of Giant, to analyse the Great Altar of Pergamum and the reliefs from 
Leptis Magna in the light of what he has already achieved. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge A. G. WOODHEAD 


MINOAN INSCRIPTIONS 


A. J. Evans: Scripta Minoa. Volume II: The Archives of Knossos: Clay 
Tablets inscribed in Linear Script B. Edited from notes and supple- 
mented by J. L. Myres. Pp. viii-+114; about 1700 line drawings; 
83 collotype plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Cloth, £10. ros. 
net. 


Scripta Minoa, Volume I, published in 1909, besides giving a general account 
of the prehistoric writing of Crete, dealt with the Pictographic script and the 
Phaistos disk; and Sir Arthur Evans projected two more volumes (text and 
plates) to present in detail the records in Linear Scripts A and B, both from 
Knossos and elsewhere. Before his death in 1941 Evans had persuaded the 
Oxford Press (a small matter for him) to prepare for Linear B a special fount 
of type; and many line blocks and the collotype plates (XIV to XCVII, now 
published) were ready. All Evans’s materials were entrusted by his executors 
to Sir John Myres for completion ; but in view of Professor G. Pugliese-Cara- 
telli’s prior publication in 1946 of the Hagia Triada inscriptions, and of pub- 
lishing difficulties, the Press decided to conclude Scripta Minoa with this second 
volume, confined to the peculiarly Knossian Linear B. 

Sir John Myres has been modestly content to say on the title-page that 
Evans’s work is ‘edited and supplemented’ by himself, but it is obvious from 
the book (and in any case well known) that the pains he has expended on this 
volume are of more than mere editorial order, even when allowance has been 
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made for the assistance he has received from the late Dr. Alice Kober of 
Brooklyn College, who besides other aid contributed the elaborate Inventory of 
the tablets (classified according to their contents as far as these may yet be 
deduced), and from Dr. Emmett L. Bennett of Yale, who checked the numera- 
tion of the tablets once the Herakleion Museum was reopened, and transcribed 
a number of tablets not recorded by Evans. 

The factual presentation of the inscriptions (somewhere about 1,800 in 
number) could hardly be more complete. Every tablet is illustrated in fac- 
simile, and most in photographs as well. They are referred to mainly by Evans’s 
numeration, but there is a full series of concordances, not only with the museum 
inventory-numbers but also with any published references in The Palace of 
Minos and elsewhere, which makes previous discussion of any tablet easily 
traceable. Individual sign-groups are all listed, with their occurrences, in the 
‘vocabulary’, which follows the order of signs already published by Myres in 
j-H.S. \xvi (here repeated, with small revisions, in Tables I and II). That this 
order is in some degree arbitrary is inevitable ; that it is different from that in 
Bennett’s Pylos Tablets does not matter, since the two scripts are not wholly 
identical, and it is probably too soon to accept any order as definitive. Other 
tables show detailed variations of the ‘normal’ sign-forms; and the relation of 
some signs to the Cypriot and Cypro-Minoan signaries. 

The discussion of the individual signs, their history in Pictographic and 
Linear, their similarities and possible connexions with Egyptian, Hittite, 
Cypriot, and other signs, brings together and often criticizes and supplements 
what has already been said about them in the partial studies that are all that 
was hitherto possible. In the general interpretation of the tablets a good many 
assumptions must at present be made, but their division into two principal 
classes (lists of names and records of commodity-transactions) seems well 
founded and probable. They belong to the last days of the L.M. II palace, and 
were perhaps never meant to be more than semi-permanent in character. 

Actual decipherment is a separate problem, not attempted here, but there 
is an account of the linguistic and other factors which form the background to 
the problem, usefully surveying previous work on it. The phonetic values of the 
signs (which from their number must be syllabic) are still unknown ; nor do we. 
know what is the language used, though it seems unlikely to be Greek. The 
Cypriot syllabary may be a clue to the phonetics ; it is harder to know where to- 
look first for the language. The aid of bilingual texts will probably be essential, 
and such aid is at present worse than scanty.! However, the chances of progress. 
are enormously increased by the present publication, and a heavy duty is 
hereby laid upon archaeologists and philologists. 

The cost of the book is prohibitive, as with so many recent archaeological 
works, Is it perhaps time to cut our luxurious standards? In this respect 
unfavourable comparison with Bennett’s Pylos Tablets suggests itself, but is not 
really fair, since the scope of the two books is very different, and the form of the 
present volume was largely predestined by Vol. I, and by the Press’s long- 
standing preparations for it. Sir John has been as faithful to Evans’s intentions 
as he could be in a world more unlike that of 1909 than Linear B is unlike 
Pictographic. Few scholars can have raised in their declining years such a 

1 Early in 1952 this was an acceptable statement of the case. But Mr. M. G. Ventris 


has since shown that satisfactory phonetic evaluation is possible independently of the 
Cypriot clue; and his results suggest that the language is after all Greek. 
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valuable monument of industrious scholarship as this; but the editor inde- 
fatigably remarks not only that there is more to be said, elsewhere, about 
Linear A and other non-Knossian scripts, but that he has text and illustrations 
for such a work virtually complete. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge F. H. STUBBINGS 


A GUIDE ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


KaTHLEEN M. Kenyon: Beginning in Archaeology. Pp. 203; 8 pp. of 
plates, 14 figs. London: Phoenix House, 1952. Cloth, 125. 6d. net. 


Tuis is a dry, factual handbook, unlikely, perhaps, to find many readers who 
will go straight through from beginning to end, but likely to be useful to a wide 
variety of people: to the schoolboy or schoolgirl who feels interested, but is 
vague about what archaeologists actually do; to the older student, wondering 
whether a living can be made in archaeology ; to the amateur who would like 
to train systematically and take part in archaeological work ; to the beginner 
taking part in an excavation; and not least to the conscientious director of 
excavations, who feels it his or her duty to teach young archaeologists while 
directing. This can be very distracting—so much so that it is not unknown for 
directors to refuse to take students; if all refused, it is not clear where the 
skilled workers of the future would come from. Enough copies of Miss Kenyon’s 
book, available ‘on the dig’ for evening study, should be useful to all concerned, 
enabling the student to re-read the chapters on the principles of excavating 
which he is learning to apply in practice, and the director to dispense with a 
good deal of explanation, and with much repetition. Study alone, as Miss 
Kenyon emphasizes, is no substitute for practice ; but there is room for a book, 
and indeed for this book. 

The book ends with several appendixes giving lists of paid posts for archaeo- 
logical work in the British Isles, scholarships and other facilities in British 
Schools of Archaeology abroad, etc. ; lists which, if the book is to have a long 
career of usefulness, will need to be kept up to date in successive editions. This 
modest-sized book has thus many of the characteristics of a work of reference ; 
and this is no doubt the reason for the mention and sometimes rather per- 
functory treatment of a large number of subjects, in the chapters on the subject- 
matter of archaeology and its various fields of study. It will no doubt be useful 
to some who may consult this work, say in school libraries, to be able to get a 
short answer to the question why Crete is important in archaeology, or what 
archaeology has contributed to Old Testament studies, or who Pitt Rivers 
was ; but it must be admitted that this part of the work is less satisfactory than 
Miss Kenyon’s discourse on method. The indexing, in particular, flags at this 
point. Subjects treated in the text but not indexed include American archaeo- 
logy (pp. 52-53), Anatolia (42, 48), Britain, Neolithic (30-31) and Dark Age 
(38-39), Celtic Christian studies (39), Crete (41-42), Cyprus (41-42), Egypt 
(46-48), Evans, A. (41), Greece, Classical (42-44), Hittites (48), Italy (44), 
Mesopotamia (46-49) and many places therein, Minoans (41-42), Moslem 
remains (49-51), Palestine (49), Rome (43), Samian Ware or Terra Sigillata 
(38), etc. All these omissions, it will be noticed, are from PP- 29-51. This, in 
an index which has entries for ‘Euphrates river’, ‘Nile river’, and ‘Tigris 
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river’ (all on p. 20) is presumably not intentional. Other parts of the book are 
better served; though Skara Brae, for example (p. 94), is surely at least as 
deserving of indexing as, say, Wat’s Dyke; and numerous entries under 
‘Walls’ omit an important section on the technique of excavating these, at 

88—-go. 

In the text itself, among the many places which are assigned to their archaeo- 
logical context, it would seem appropriate in any future edition to add Troy, 
Mycenae, and Tiryns ; and, among persons, that inspiring though unscientific 
genius, Schliemann. 

Methods of working out prehistoric chronology are discussed, sometimes 
(e.g. pp. 24-25, on geology) rather sketchily ; but two very important methods 
receive no mention, viz. de Geer’s work on varved clays—the method which 
has greatly reduced the length of time supposed to have elapsed since the end 
of the Ice Age—and dating by radio-active carbon (‘Carbon 14”); a field in 
which ancient history proper can repay some of its debt to archaeology. 

The bibliography explicitly ‘does not pretend to be complete, even for 
beginners’ (p. 163). It finds room, however, for two very light-weight works on 
Cyprus ; while one is surprised to see no work by I. A. Richmond, and, among 
three works by Childe, neither The Prehistory of Scotland nor The Dawn of 
European Civilisation. 

I notice the word ‘dieties’ on p. 13, ‘C. G. S. Crawford’ for ‘O. G. S. 
Crawford’ (p. 164), and a ‘t’ missing at the end of a line (p. 56) ; but gener- 


ally the printing and proof-reading are excellent. 


University of Glasgow 


A. R. BURN 


SHORT REVIEWS 


E. G. Turner: Athenian Books in the 
Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.c. Pp. 23; 
1 plate. London: H. K. Lewis & 


Co., 1952. Paper, 5s. net. 


Tuts admirable Inaugural Lecture of the 
Professor of Papyrology in the University of 
London deals with two main topics, the 
physical make-up of Athenian books and the 
emergence of books as a vital influence on 
the intellectual life of Athens. Turner begins 
by considering the Timotheus papyrus, and 
concludes that it is not a typical product of 
its time, because of the stiffness and clumsi- 
ness of the hand. He points out that reading 
and writing (with pen on papyrus, as well as 
on a tablet) formed a normal part of Athen- 
ian education, and that these accomplish- 
ments were a basic assumption of Athenian 
democracy; these facts might be further 
illustrated from the well-known description 
of early Athenian education in Plato, Prota- 
goras, especially 325¢ and 326d. After a 


most interesting examination of Egyptian 
and possible Mesopotamian influence on the 
Greeks’ knowledge of writing, and a short 
description of Greek writing materials, to- 
gether with a consideration of the evidence 
for reading and writing in works of art, 
Turner passes to the second part of his 
inquiry. 

Here he attempts to trace the steps by 
which books came into common use at 
Athens, and to refute Wilamowitz’s view 
that the texts of Greek tragedies were the 
first books. He criticizes Wilamowitz’s defini- 
tion of a book as ‘importing from the nine- 
teenth century a criterion which obscures 
understanding of the fifth’ ; but Wilamowitz 
should rather be given credit for ensuring 
that his readers should not take modern 
conditions for granted. This point, however, 
is incidental; and Turner is surely right in 
protesting against the rigid contrast drawn 
by Wilamowitz between fifth-century Athens 
and sixth-century Ionia, whose intellectual 
life was so vigorous and productive, and in 
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emphasizing that the Ionian philosophers 
and the sophists at Athens reached their 
public by similar means. Nevertheless he 
seems to underrate the part played by the 
written word in the diffusion of Attic drama, 
and the significance of the close verbal 
parody which we find in Aristophanes, to an 
extent which is almost inconsistent with the 
emphasis he has justly laid on the widespread 
literacy of the Athenians; though in the 
absence of publishing houses the Athenian 
book-trade must have been on a modest 
scale. But the fact that Dionysus speaks like 
a spectator in Ran. 1028-9 does not indicate 
that he had never read the Persae: readers 
and spectators are not mutually exclusive 
classes. Nor should Aristophanes’ jokes about 
BuBAia be overstressed; we may agree with 
Denniston’s conclusion that ‘while books 
were not excessively rare, they were still 
rare enough to be the hall-mark of a type’— 
perhaps a type corresponding to the score- 
followers at a modern concert—yet in fact 
any of Aristophanes’ jokes about :BAia 
would serve today to raise a laugh against 
‘intellectual’ or bureaucrat. 

A discussion of a controversial subject 
must inevitably contain controversial matter : 
and this does not affect the fact that this 
lecture is a learned, sane, and stimulating 
exposition of its subject. 

There are a few inaccuracies: ‘Epichar- 
mus’ is misprinted as ‘Epimachus’ on p. 15, 
1. 8: the critical note to Aesch. P.V. 461 (p. 
16, n. 2) omits to state that @’ was omitted by 
the original hand in M, and imported only 
by a late corrector: the corrupt jxovea (Ran. 
1028) is translated on p. 22 without warning. 


D. Mervyn Jones 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Luict STEFANINI: Platone. Seconda 
Edizione Aggiornata. 2 Vols, Pp. 
Ixxxviii+368; 491. Padua: Cedam, 
1949. Paper, L. 1600, 1800. 


Tuis is the second edition of a work published 
in 1932 and 1935 and reviewed in C.R. xlvii, 
1933, P- 92, and xlix, 1935, p. 204. The added 
material consists mainly of brief discussion of 
works appearing between 1932 and 1949. 
There is no withdrawal of Stefanini’s main 
contention that the dialogues divide chrono- 
logically into an early Socratic dramatic 
group, a ‘sceptical’ narrative group begin- 
ning with the Protagoras, and a late dra- 
matic group to which Phaedrus, Theaetetus, 


and Parmenides make a transition. There was 
a long discussion of the Clitopho in the 1932 
edition: nothing of significance is added 
and there is no retractation. It is said to be 
authentic and to sum up Plato’s criticism of 
the Socratic ethics and point directly to his 
own reconstruction in the Republic. If one 
believes so much, one is almost bound to 
believe the Clitopho authentic; but most 
readers will remain sceptical. However, 
Stefanini’s exposition may well indicate why 
the dialogue, once accepted in the corpus, was 
placed immediately before the Republic by 
Thrasyllus. (The Timaeus and Critias follow 
it, of course, because of the introduction to 
the former.) The elaborate discussion of the 
Timaeus in Stefanini’s second volume can, 
no doubt, be challenged at many points; 
but it builds up a very impressive case for 
the contention that the dialogue belongs to 
the same stratum of Plato’s thought as the 
Sophistes and Philebus. The whole work begins 
with an eloquent statement that Plato has 
the unity of great sculpture, and yet at the 
end breaks him into the small change of 
Problemi in an (admittedly very useful) Sil- 
loge dei Problemi. Among the topics here 
indexed, that of Mimesi is the one which 
probably has the most permanently valuable 
and illuminating treatment in this learned 
but overloaded work. 

J. B. Skemp 
University of Durham 


Gurwo Lexicon Athanasia- 
num. Lief. 6-10 
Pp. 802-1663. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1951-2. Paper, DM. 165. 


TueseE fascicules complete the Lexicon. At the 
end of fascicule 10 a very useful index of 
Biblical quotations is added. 

In the review of fascicules 1-5 we remarked 
on the many uses which the Lexicon will serve. 
Among other things it makes possible a study 
of Athanasius’s language. It is interesting to 
discover, for example, that Athanasius never 
uses the particle yév or the double re. He 
seems particularly prone to duws. Among 
prepositions he uses ovv with the dative but 
much less often than pera with the genitive. 
@ore, except where it introduces a new 
sentence, is always followed by the infinitive. 
Athanasius has at least one example of the 
indeclinable Ajpns. In vocabulary we notice 
very few borrowings from Latin. Athanasius 
does not refer to many classical authors by 
name. These fascicules, of course, contain 
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many theological terms as well as words of 
eral interest. 

We must congratulate author, publisher, 
and all who have co-operated in making this 
work possible, on its completion. It is a great 
tool for those interested in many subjects— 
language, history, theology, institutions—and 
we must all be grateful for it. 


G. D. Ki-patrick 
Queen’s College, Oxford 


Markus Hit: Vergils Aeneis und die 
hellenistische Dichtung. Pp. 142. Bern: 
Haupt, 1952. Paper, 10 Sw. fr. 


Tue major part of this book is of course con- 
cerned with Apollonius Rhodius. The 
author’s purpose is not so much to collect 
the passages in which Virgil imitated Apol- 
lonius as to show why, how, and for what 
purpose he made use of the borrowed motifs. 
He begins by dealing with those passages 
where Homer as well as Apollonius is in- 
volved, and shows how in certain similes and 
episodes the original suggestion came from 
Homer, while Apollonius supplied ideas for 
the development. He concludes that rivalry 
with and imitation of Homer was funda- 
mental with Virgil, but that he often adopted 
the style of Apollonius or borrowed motifs 
from him, expanding and strengthening what 
he borrowed to produce something different 
from either Homer or Apollonius. 
Another section. deals with the manner in 
which Virgil uses Apollonian motifs. The 
terminology here employed—‘Motiv-auf- 
sparung’, ‘Motiv-austrahlung’, etc.—is some- 
what formidable, but the discussion of indi- 
vidual passages is sound and helpful. 
After a section on the sea and voyaging 
we come to the episode where Apollonian 
influence is most easily observed, that of 
Dido. Higi finds that Virgil was here in- 
debted to Apollonius in three respects. 
Firstly, he owes to him the introduction of 
the love-motif into epic; secondly, certain 
features in the episode were inspired by 
Apollonius but show no verbal reminiscence ; 
thirdly, there are cases of verbal reminis- 
cence where the context as a whole is not 
Apollonian. These three lines are followed 
out in a detailed survey of the whole episode. 
Hiigi shows himself a sensible guide, con- 
scious of the other influences behind Virgil 
and aware that a parallel does not neces- 
sarily mean a borrowing. He concludes 
that Apollonius is present throughout, but 


more in the background than is generally 
supposed. 

The discussion of Virgil’s relation to 
Hellenistic poets other than Apollonius 
yields a few certain cases of borrowing and 
some uncertain. Hiigi here aims only at 
establishing what authors Virgil used ; these, 
he maintains, were confined to poets who 
stood in some way or other in relation to 
Homer. Bucolic motifs in the Aeneid derive 
from the E£clogues rather than direct from 
Hellenistic pastoral. 

Hiigi’s work has some faults of presenta- 
tion not uncommon in dissertations. His 
material does not always fall into the scheme 
he devises for it, there are an excessive num- 
ber of cross-references, and some of the foot- 
notes are decidedly unwieldy. But it is a 
work which students of Virgil will be glad to 


make use of. 
M. L. CLarKE 
University College, Bangor 


Hans Rupo.r Steiner: Der Traum 
in der Aeneis. (Noctes Romanae, 
Band 5.) Pp. 107. Bern: Haupt, 
1952. Paper, 8.30 Sw. fr. 


Tuts book is an attractive and scholarly 
contribution to the study of Virgil’s poetic 
method. Steiner begins with an analysis of 
two dreams in Ennius which had consider- 
able influence on Virgil, and then takes in 
the order in which they occur in the Aeneid 
the main passages describing or concerned 
with dreams (i. 353 ff. ; ii. 268 ff. ; iii. 14.7 ff. ; 
iv. 9, 351 ff., 465 ff., 554 fF. ; v. 636 ff, 721 f£.; 
vii. 81 ff., 419 ff. ; viii. 26 ff. ; xii. g08 ff.). He 
then comments on other passages relevant to 
his theme (vii. 319 ff.; v. 838 ff. ; vi. 282 ff., 
893 ff.), and ends with some general remarks 

and a selective bibliography. In his con- ~ 
sideration of these passzges, he stresses two 
themes in particular: firstly Virgil’s sources 
and his methods of adapting them to his 
poetic purpose; and secondly the signifi- 
cance of the passage in the pattern of the 
Aeneid as a whole. With one or two notable 
exceptions (iv. 465 ff.; cf. xii. 908 ff.) the 
dream in Virgil is rather a part of the 
machinery of the poem than a psychological 
revelation of a state of mind. Dream visions 
like those of Hector (ii. 268 ff.), the Penates 
(iii. 147 ff.), or Tiberinus (viii. 26 f.) play the 
same sort of role as the sixth book, namely 
that of emphasizing the association of the 
human actors in the Aeneid with the great 


divine purpose. 
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The arrangement by passages rather than 
by themes has certain obvious disadvantages, 
but the gain in precision is great, and the 
author avoids the prolixity which his subject 
might have encouraged. In the examination 
of the individual passages he presents us with 
a well arranged and often detailed collection 
of the evidence, and with balanced literary 


judgements based on it. 
Unicarsity of Read 


R. D. 


Cornelius Tacitus, Germania. Text 
und Namenverzeichnis von H. Haas, 
Einleitung von K. MEtsTER, mit 
einer Karte von Germanien von R. 
von Kienle. (Heidelberger Texte, 
Lateinische Reihe, Band 23.) Pp. 
64. Heidelberg: Kerle, 1952. Stiff 
paper, DM. 1.80. 


Tue Germania is a work of special interest and 
importance for students of Latin in Germany ; 
it is for them, presumably, that the present 
volume is intended. By the omission of a 
philological commentary it is able within its 
64 pages to provide an Introduction con- 
sisting of nine short sections, a plain text, a 
glossary of proper names, and a folding 
sketch-map of Germany. The Introduction 
deals briefly with the life and writings of 
Tacitus, the content and structure of the 
Germania, an historical sketch of the relations 
between Rome and the Germans towards the 
end of the first century A.D., the source and 
trustworthiness of Tacitus’ information, the 
portrayal of the Germans in the Germania, the 
literary character of the work, the text 
transmission and the influence exerted by 
the monograph since its rediscovery in the 
fifteenth century; pp. 26-27 contain a sum- 
mary bibliography. Within the available 
limits of space the Introduction can clearly 
give only a résumé of the generally accepted 
views upon the topics it treats. The most ques- 
tionable view is the reference of the unspeci- 
fied bellum of i. 1 to the war against the Suebi 
(a.p. 88) and its use as support for the theory 
that the Germania was intended as an excursus 
for the Histories. Two details raise queries: 
Tacitus was consul suffectus in ‘97 oder 98’ 
(reviewer’s italics); the editio Spirensis is 
almost certainly not as early as 1470. Perret 
(Recherches sur le texte de la Germanie: Paris, 
1950) gives strong reasons for thinking that 
it should be dated ¢. 1473 and that its text of 
the Germania is derived from the editio 


Bononiensis (1472), which would thus be- 
come the editio princeps. 

The text is printed without apparatus 
criticus, but pp. 48-49 list the cases where it 
departs from the inferred readings of the 
codex Hersfeldensis. Omnique (45. 2) is not 
listed but, as it occurs only in W? and t, it is 
not likely to descend from Hersfeldensis. As 
the list is based on the apparatus criticus of 
Koestermann (Teubner, 1949), it might be 
useful also to list the dozen or so cases where 
its text differs from that of Koestermann. 


R. H. Martin 
University of Leeds 


Kiaas HERMAN ELtTjo SCHUTTER: 
Quibus annis comoediae Plautinae primum 
actae sint quaeritur,. Pp. xxxii+160. 
Groningen: De Waal (to be had from 
the author, Nieuwe Ebbingestraat 
7a, Groningen), 1952. Paper, $2.50. 


Tue history of Plautine chronology is one of 
disillusionment. Stich. and Ps. have didas- 
caliae, Trin. is dated after 195 by the allusion 
to the new aediles, Capt. after 191 (Boii), and 
that is all. Bacc. probably belongs to 189, the 
year of the four triumphs: M.G. is usually 
dated 206-204 by the reference to Naevius, 
but Marx puts it after the Punic War. For 
the rest criteria suggested mostly prove false, 
and many are mutually contradictory: none 
is generally accepted. It is still worse if with 
Kiessling’s school we attribute nearly all to 
the Greek (or, with Marx, to Diphilus). 
Schutter’s book makes sad reading, for 
while his destructive criticism is only too suc- 
cessful, his positive suggestions are mostly 
unconvincing. With Buck and others he 
accepts, within limits, the test of metrical 
development (the nature as well as the extent 
of lyrics should be considered), but owing to 
mutilation and retractation even the loosest 
statistics are under suspicion, particularly as 
most of the plays (I should say fifteen) date 
from 195 to 184. He rightly uses verbal resem- 
blances, but these may be banal ‘wisecracks’ 
or accidental coincidences; e.g. of the eight 
listed on pp. 86 and 133 I would only consider 
Rud. 1166 ff. ~ Men. 596 ff. (Frequency of 
‘Roman passages’ is a false clue: M.G. (205) 
is full of them.) There is fair general agree- 
ment between the tables on pp. xvii and 
xxiii (Buck, Sedgwick, Hough) and I would 
suspect such dates as widely disagree with 
them. Schutter, after Marx, dates Rud. 
211-206, ultimately from references to 
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velites (organized 211), but surely such jokes 
could come any time after 211 (and P. could 
hardly have worked off the famous Dreams 
in two plays so close together). Men. is 
206 by reasoning I cannot follow, and by 
parallels to Rud. (v. supra). Amph. is 206 
(naval victory—but what of Myonnesus, 190 
B.c.? In any case the passage quoted is no 
indication of date). Persa is soon after 196— 
coepulonus (Iovis), a reference to the newly 
created college (Livy xxxii. 27) ; but dvorpa- 
melos is typical Hellenistic flattery (cf. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes). 

From lack of space I have dealt mainly in 
criticism, but the book is full of acute obser- 
vations and is a most useful compendium of 
all the scattered and largely inaccessible 
literature of the subject. It is indispensable 
for future research. 

W. B. Sepcwick 


Scarborough 


Francis VIAN: Répertoire des Giganto- 
machies figurées dans l’art grec et romain. 
Pp. 136; 60 plates. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1951. Boards, 2000 frs. 


Dr. Vian has gathered together all the ex- 
amples in ancient art of that well-known and 
popular theme, the conflict between the gods 
and the gfants. After a brief introduction he 
gives as an hors-d’ceuvre a list of fifteen 
battles between Zeus and Typhoeus, while 
Part II of the book deals with the Giganto- 
machies proper. These are divided into five 
sections—sculpture, vase-painting, ‘varia’ (in- 
cluding bronzes, terra-cottas, embroideries, 
and the like), gems, and coins. In all, 558 
battle scenes are listed, with 72 spuria added 
by way of postscript. With each entry in the 
catalogue is included a brief description and 
a selection of the more important references. 

This is clearly a monument of painstaking 
industry. It is a pity that a catalogue can in 
itself hardly fail to make tedious reading, and 
that a catalogue of Gigantomachies is likely 
to have a limited appeal. Apart from the 
references, useful to scholars should their 
researches lead them this way, the best merit 
of the work should lie in its illustrations. But 
herein it is poorly served. Even those few 
masterpieces which the gigantomachy theme 
prompted are badly reproduced—the Par- 
thenon metopes, for instance, on a single 
page, and the Pergamene frieze on two. Even 
with a magnifying glass they are unsatis- 
factory. Vases are equally badly dealt with; 
many are too small in size to be intelligible, 


some were ill lighted for photographing, and 
others are out of focus. Fewer plates of higher 
quality would have better served the author’s 
purpose. The serious user of his book would 
in any case be prepared to follow up refer- 
ences to plates in other publications, and 
Vian could have reserved his sixty plates 
for examples hitherto badly, or never, repro- 
duced. 

The Répertoire forms an introduction to the 
author’s study of the Gigantomachy myth in 
the classical period (see p. 51, above), so that 
it is arguable that it should not be judged by 
itself. But the limitations noted above ‘are 
the more obvious when it is used in conjunc- 
tion with the main work, and it is unfor- 
tunate that so much labour and evident 
enthusiasm should have produced so dis- 
appointing a result. 

A. G. WoopHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge 


Ernst Lanciotz: Perseus. (Sitz. der 
Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss., phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1951, 1.) Pp. 35; 6 
plates. Heidelberg: Winter, 1951. 
Paper, DM. 5.70. 


In the later nineteenth century classical 
archaeologists devoted much effort to recog- 
nizing in Roman copies earlier statues that 
were mentioned in ancient texts. This field 
of research is now generally despised ; Lang- 
lotz tries to show that it is not exhausted. 
The paper begins with medieval and 
modern charts of the constellations, where 
some of the figures of Perseus evidently go 
back to ancient types, of which one is even 
archaic. But it is a more advanced type of 
Perseus turning round in full stride that 
interests Langlotz, and he believes that its 
striking pose (of which there are other echoes 
in ancient art) must be taken from some 
representation—probably a statue—that was 
famous in antiquity. No complete statue that 
survives answers his requirements, but there 
is a torso in the style probably of the 440’s of 
which there have come to light two copies, 
one now in the Boboli Garden at Florence 
and the other in the New Capitoline Museum 
in Rome. Langlotz takes this for his Perseus. 
Next he examines a head apparently of 
Perseus of about the same date and also 
transmitted in two copies (in the New 
Capitoline and the British Museums) and 
observes justly that the poise and the twisting 
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of the neck agree with the torso. Though 
these heads and bodies all belong to different 
copies, Langlotz by careful adjustment has 
made a composite cast ; the effect is remark- 
ably convincing. Finally Langlotz considers 
the ancient mentions of statues of Perseus 
made by Myron and by Pythagoras, but 
wisely admits that we do not know enough of 
the style of either master to risk an attri- 
bution. 

The nature of the evidence does not permit 
logically conclusive results; but Langlotz’s 
argument is both ingenious and reasonable, 
and his new ‘Perseus’ deserves to be widely 
known. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


R. M. Coox 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number VI. 
Edited for the Dumbarton Oaks Re- 
search Library and Collection of 
Harvard University. Pp. viii+-251; 
12 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1951. 
Cloth, 48s. net. 


THESE seven studies range from the late 
Roman period to the tenth century, and 
several are interim reports on work in pro- 
gress, or are offered as pointers to work that 
needs to be undertaken. A. Grabar draws 
attention to the big medallion in the largest 
necklace of the Treasure of Mersin in Cilicia 
(acquired in 1889 by Alexander III and 
afterwards deposited in the Hermitage), and 
in a brilliant analysis shows that, though it 
may be sixth-century (as N. P. Kondakov 
suggested in 1896), its iconography goes back 
to the fourth century and is almost certainly 
of Eastern (most probably Syrian) origin. 
E. Kitzinger, though admitting the need for 
fresh photographs and an examination in situ, 
nevertheless contributes an excellent dis- 
cussion on the iconography and cosmological 
symbolism of the sixth-century mosaics of 
two complementary panels in the transept 
wings of the Church of St. Demetrius 
(Basilica A) at Nicopolis in Epirus. This is 
the first of three studies which he hopes will 
be followed vy a more comprehensive history 
of pavement decoration from Constantine I 
to Justinian I. G. Downey convincingly 
argues that the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople was built by Constantius, 
and not by Constantine I, and his evidence 
lends further support to H. Grégoire’s views 


on the intricate (and as yet still controversial) 
question of the authenticity of the Vita 
Constantini ascribed to Eusebius. Two theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical contributions come 
from F. Dvornik and M. V. Anastos. Dvornik 
discusses the relation between Church and 
State in the late Roman and early Byzantine 
periods, which is to be more fully developed 
in his forthcoming book. He points out that 
the acceptance of the Hellenistic imperial 
ideal implied the ruler’s responsibility for 
the welfare of the Church, and that ecclesi- 
astical councils were modelled on the Roman 
senate, with consequent differentiation of 
imperial and episcopal function. He confines 
himself to certain aspects of these particular 
problems (the seventh century, for instance, 
is almost entirely omitted) and he makes a 
welcome protest against misconceptions con- 
cerning ‘caesaropapism’ and imperial despot- 
ism, particularly in matters of doctrinal 
definition. M. V. Anastos’s lucid examination 
of Justinian I’s attitude towards Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s view that Christ only acquired 
immutability at His resurrection is a prelude 
to a more detailed study on the theology of 
this emperor. Anastos shows that Justinian 
was acting in accordance with an unbroken 
orthodox tradition, and that Theodore (con- 
trary to the more favourable views of some 
modern scholars, as Devresse and Amann) 
deserved his condemnation as a heretic. The 
volume concludes with two notes by the late 
A. V. Vasiliev, whose recent death has 
deprived Byzantinists of a scholar of unusual 
range and experience. He gives a character- 
istic survey of available evidence bearing on 
the controversial subject of the Russian raid 
on Constantinople in 907 which is recorded 
in the often unreliable Chronicle of Nestor. His 
use of the tenth-century Arab historian and 
geographer Masudi is to the present writer 
unconvincing (it turns on the possible equa- 
tion of the form ‘Alawang’ with ‘Oleg’), but 
it is clear from his other evidence that there 
is at least a probability that the raid of 907 
may have taken place (cf. H. Grégoire, Ann. 
Inst. Orient. Slav. xi (1951), p. 597, for a 
recent statement of the opposite view). In 
his second paper Vasiliev communicates in- 
formation from J. F. Niermeyer of Amster- 
dam showing that the so-called Byzantine 
Liutgard, wife of the tenth-century Count 
Arnulf of Holland, was the sister of the 
Empress Kunigunde, wife of the Emperor 
Henry II and daughter of Count Siegmund 
of Luxemburg. He also re-examines the 
origin of Theophano, the Byzantine bride of 
Otto II. His conclusion that she was the 
daughter of Romanus II is not, however, 
based on an examination of all available 
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evidence ; it is now generally agreed that she 
was not the sought-after ‘porphyrogenita’ 
but the niece (or great-niece) of John I 
Tzimisces and of unknown parentage (for a 
full discussion see F. Délger, Hist. Jahrb. 
Ixii/Ixix (1949), pp. 646-58 and Byz. Zeit. 
xliii (1950), pp. 338-9). 

J. M. Hussey 


University of London 


Grorce M. A. HanrMann: The 
Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks. 
2 vols. Vol. I: pp. viii+280. Vol. 
II: pp. xx-+238; 67 plates. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1952. Cloth, £8. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tuis exhaustive survey of a fascinating 
aspect of ancient thought and iconography 
was born of the study of a single sculptured 
monument—the mid-fourth-century Season 
sarcophagus acquired in 1936 for the Dum- 
barton Oaks Collection of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The text (vol. i) falls into two clearly 
defined parts. In Part I the author examines 
the origin, distribution, and development 
during the third and fourth centuries of a 
distinctive and essentially metropolitan series 
of Roman sarcophagi, on which (normally) 
four statuesque figures of the Seasons as boys 
compose the main design. But since this late- 
antique treatment of the seasonal theme can- 
not be fully appreciated apart from the 
earlier modes and conceptions out of which 
it emerged, Part II is devoted to tracing the 
fortunes of seasonal ideas and representa- 
tions in general from Homer to c. A.D. 500, 
the story being carried on through the litera- 
ture, thought, and art of the period of the 
later Empire, contemporary with the sarco- 
phagi, and, in a short epilogue, still farther 
forward into the Byzantine, medieval, and 
comparatively modern eras. We are shown 
how the Horae started in the archaic and 
classical Greek periods as fertility spirits and 
mythological figures loosely associated with 
deities presiding over natural forces and 
terrestrial well-being; were crystallized, in 
the more scientific atmosphere of the Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods, into personifica- 
tions of divisions of time as four tempora, or 
Seasons proper; and were variously inter- 
preted as signifying, by their cyclic regularity, 
cosmic order, divine providence, this-worldly 
prosperity, and unending life, or life through 
death, in the unseen world beyond the 


grave. The specifically Roman contribu- 
tions were the invention and popularization 
of the male putti Seasons type and the intro- 
duction of seasonal ideas and iconography 
into the spheres of imperial propaganda and 
sepulchral symbolism ; while particular inter- 
est attaches to the early Christian adapta- 
tion of selected late-pagan seasonal themes 
and art-forms. The monuments are skilfully 
related throughout to the intellectual and 
devotional climate of their environment as 
revealed by literary texts. Under the later 
Empire the monuments themselves suggest 
an emphasis on seasonal notions in contem- 
porary life more significant and far-reaching 
than that to which the written sources bear 
witness. 

The text raises many questions calling for 
closer investigation—the precise definition, 
for example, of the terms ‘personification’ 
and ‘allegory’ as applied to ancient art; and 
the extent to which religious and, above all, 
eschatological doctrines may have deter- 
mined the content of the decoration of secu- 
lar buildings and objects. In a work of this 
scope the reader is bound to detect some 
(perhaps unavoidable) repetitiveness; and 
detailed points of interpretation provoke 
criticism which cannot be ventilated here. 
Meantime we can only marvel at the author’s 
encyclopaedic knowledge of the material and 
at his command of the relevant literature, 
ancient and modern. The notes (printed in 
vol. ii), with one or more of which wellnigh 
every sentence in the text is armed, are some- 
times almost bewilderingly learned. But these, 
together with the catalogue of some 600 
representations of Horae and Seasons (classi- 
fied according to iconographical types), the 
indices, and copious plates, provide a mine 
of information in which students of the classi- 
cal world, for many generations to come, will 
gratefully delve for knowledge. 


J. M. C. Toynsee 
Newnham College, 
Cambridge 


RosErTO PariBEnt: L’Etd di Cesare e 
di Augusto. (Storia di Roma, V.) 
Pp. 572; 22 plates. Rome: Istituto di 
Studi Romani (Bologna: Cappelli). 
1950. Paper, L. 3200. 


ProressoR Parent has here surveyed 
Roman history from the abdication of Sulla 
to the death of Augustus. Despite the breadth 
of the title, he is primarily concerned with 
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political history, and with literature, art, 
religion, law, etc., mainly in so far as these 
subjects can be related to political develop- 
ments. This is a reasonable line to take, all 
the more since other volumes in the Storia di 
Roma (which, when complete in thirty 
volumes, will cover Roman history from 
ancient to modern times in all its aspects) are 
or will be specially devoted to these subjects. 
Unfortunately Paribeni’s treatment of them 
is, even from his chosen standpoint, rather 
superficial. 

The period is crowded with events. A his- 
tory of this limited size cannot be expected 
to examine in detail the complex problems 
which arise or to provide full citations of 
evidence. The scholar may none the less find 
it useful if it offers a juster or more compre- 
hensive view of the whole period than has 
yet been presented, or at least some new and 
illuminating apergus. For such merits he will 
look in vain. Paribeni cannot of course avoid 
adopting controversial views at times, and 
indeed the central thesis of the first half of 
the book, that ‘from the first years of his 
political career Caesar saw with limpid 
clarity the deficiencies and evils of the state 
and thought out the remedies for them’ and 
that an account of the years between 78 and 
60 can be written round his activity, will not 
meet general agreement. But even here Pari- 
beni is treading a well-worn road. Such value 
as the book possesses must lie in its capacity 
for instructing and stimulating the general 
reader and the student in schools and univer- 
sities, and it must appeal primarily to the 
Italian reader. 

A general history ought first and foremost 
to be capable of arousing interest and pro- 
voking further inquiry. It may be doubted if 
Paribeni’s book will do this. An English 
reader who is tempted to criticize it for occa- 
sional turgidity of style may take a warning 
from Paribeni’s reference to ‘la piatta e 
sciatta prosa di Winston Churchill’. But cer- 
tainly no one can find here the vivid and 
illuminating detail, the arresting phrase that 
brings the past to life again. Military narra- 
tives are made hard to follow by the almost 
total absence of maps (there is only one— 
of Augustan Italy). The course of political 
events is obscured by the author’s failure to 
give an adequate description of the economic, 
the social, or even the political background. 

These defects are not compensated by a 
rigorous standard of accuracy or an ade- 
quate command of modern literature. Dr. 
Chilver has already given in Gnomon 1952 a 
selection of Paribeni’s erroneous and dubious 
statements. There is no need or space to 
repeat or amplify his list here: it must suffice 


to say that the errors affect not merely 
matters of detail but the understanding of 
the chief aspects of the period. 

Paribeni’s work is nothing if not patriotic. 
The justice and beneficence of Rome is a 
constant theme, and Caesar and Augustus 
are lauded in a manner reminiscent of those 
writers who saw in them prototypes of the 
Fiihrer or Duce. Where the facts do not readily 
agree with this idealized picture, Paribeni 
slurs them over or is quick to offer ‘the 
tyrant’s plea, necessity’. An ostensibly high 
moral tone goes ill with the condonation of 
injustice, and if it be true that history is 
magistra vitae and exercises an incalculable 
effect on the minds of the young, this is not 
a textbook we should gladly see in con- 
stant use. 

The format (despite some printing errors) 
and illustrations deserve a better text. 


P. A. Brunt 
Oriel College, Oxford 


Italia Romana: Municipi e Colonie, 
Serie I. Volume X. VALnea Scri- 
NARI: Tergeste (Trieste). Pp. 21+ 
129; 14 plates, g figs., 2 plans. 
Volume XI. SanpRo Stuccut: Forum 
Iulit (Cividale del Friuli), Pp. 11+ 
120; 12 plates, 12 figs., map, plan. 
Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 
1951. Paper, L. 600 each. 


In this series young scholars are invited to 
collect the archaeological and literary evi- 
dence for the history of one of the municipia 
or the coloniae of Roman Italy, the work being 
in some cases the expansion of a ‘tesi di 
laurea’. Municipal patriotism and personal 
knowledge of a locality are called in aid to 
scholarship—thus Dr. Scrinari is Tergestina 
and Dr. Stucchi a near neighbour of the 
Foroiulienses. Since some of the material is 
unpublished and much of it to be found only 
in periodicals such as are rarely accessible 
outside Italy, the books can be very useful 
to archaeologists and historians, as well as 
valuable guides to the interested inhabitant 
of the sites or to the visitor. The writers chosen 
have generally been trained as archaeolo- 
gists, and, as in the two volumes under re- 
view here, may be less confident as historians. 
But in general these are workmanlike pro- 
ductions. 

Both Dr. Scrinari and Dr. Stucchi are 
treating of towns in an area which arouses 
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strong emotions in Italy; and they express 
their feelings in their introductions. In their 
texts, these are not obtruded ; although they 
must lie behind the importance which is 
attached to the demonstration of the roma- 
nita of the Augustan Regio X. To others it 
may seem that it is the individuality of a 
town as much as its conformity to the Roman 
type that makes it interesting; and they 
would perhaps select other or further points 
for emphasis. The material is, however, 
available for the reader to make his own 
synthesis. 

In the volume on Tergeste, Dr. Scrinari’s 
account of the monuments is full and clear, 
and she is careful to sift proved fact from 
conjecture. Some details might be spared, 
especially from the description of copies of 
Greek statues of known types, and more 
desired on the personal, e.g. funerary, monu- 
ments. These may not be works of art, but 
would surely indicate better the real taste of 
Tergestines. In handling the literary evi- 
dence she is equally cautious, but less sure of 
herself (cf. the argument on the foundation- 
date of the colony, pp. 30-31). In the sections 
on institutions and development livelier con- 
clusions should be possible; and the picture 
of social and economic conditions of the 
town would be improved by use at this stage 
of relevant material from the territorium. A 
more imaginative interpretation of the evi- 
dence was needed here, to give life to the 
catalogues of names, institutions, and objects, 
which will mean little to many readers. 

It is to be noted that the only great finan- 
cial benefactors of the town were the three 
of its sons known to have been procurators— 
men who had had opportunities to supple- 
ment their revenues from the perquisites of 
imperial office (p. 142). Local fortunes were 
apparently agricultural and modest; so that 
in the middle of the second century the ordo, 
well aware of the need for new sources of 
generosity, welcomed as potential magis- 
trates rich men from the attributed tribes of 
the Carni and the Catali. It is probable that 
little could be said about these people, but 
they deserved some attention—there are at 
least some inscriptions from the territorium 
which seem to commemorate them in their 
unenfranchised state (e.g. C.I.L. v. 450, 467) ; 
and a study of the nomenclature of the area 
might reveal more. 

The book is neatly and conveniently pro- 
duced. Illustrations are of varying quality, 
but on the whole good. A contour map of the 
district would have been an asset. 

Forum Iulii Transpadanorum, a munici- 
pium in the foothills of the Alps, achieved a 
temporary brilliance in the early Middle 


Ages. In the literature of the Roman period 
it is barely mentioned; and its yield of in- 
scriptions has not been large. Excavation of 
tombs and houses and chance finds of objects 
have provided more evidence for its history ; 
but much of the excavation was undertaken 
at a time when a full record of the work and 
the discoveries was not considered necessary. 
Dr. Stucchi has shown some imagination in 
collecting and interpreting the evidence that 
is available. His own studies of the centuria- 
tion and the villas of the territorium have 
added something fresh. His liveliness, how- 
ever, sometimes leads him to dogmatism, 
especially in his treatment of the literary 
sources. His discussion of the foundation date 
is notably unsatisfactory ; the possibility that 
Octavian was responsible (in, for example, 
35 B.c.) cannot be dismissed as airily as this 
(pp. 21 ff.). 

On the other hand, the reader does 
get a clear and fair impression of a small 
country town, on the frontier and therefore 
sometimes on the fringe of danger; but 
pleasant and flourishing in its agricultural 
seclusion, and a welcome retreat for rich 
Aquileians in seasons of villeggtatura and on 
retirement. 

Among the illustrations, the contour map 
is on too small a scale to be really helpful. 
References to the centuriation grid are intro- 
duced without explanation on p. 23 and are 
not at first sight so very easy to follow. 


J. M. Reynowps 
Newnham College, 
Cambridge 


ANDREW ALFOLDI: A Conflict of Ideas 
in the Late Roman Empire. The Clash 
between the Senate and Valentinian 
I. Translated by Harold Mattingly. 
Pp. viiit+151. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1952. Cloth, 18s. net. 


Havine already considered Constantine’s 
relations with the pagan aristocracy at Rome 
(cf. C.R. xiv, 1950, pp. 140-2), Alféldi now 
deals with Valentinian’s clash with the 
senators. The book is a spirited if somewhat 
overdone defence of the Pannonian emperor, 
and shows the thorough familiarity with the 
ancient and modern authorities which 
characterizes all Alféldi’s work. 

Among the points which are open to criti- 
cism is his treatment of Ammianus, whom he 
regards as our chief authority for the ‘ideas’ 
of the senators. Ammianus was not himself a 
senator, but, according to Alféldi, he follows 
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a senatorial source for the period of Val- 
entinian I, and this source can be identi- 
fied: it was Virius Nicomachus Flavianus 
(pp. 3, 66, 128, cf. 26). This was Seeck’s 
view ; but all that we know of Nicomachus’s 
annales is derived from Dessau 2948 (cf. 
2947), and it is not at all certain even that 
Nicomachus’s annales covered Valentinian’s 
reign: like other late Roman historians, he 
may (for all we know) have chosen to stop his 
narrative before coming too close to con- 
temporary events. Moreover, Ammianus 
frequently criticizes the senate, and does so 
in very strong language: are these criticisms 
also from Nicomachus? Apparently not, for 
in one passage (xxx. 9. 1) where Ammianus 
praises Valentinian’s administration of the 
provinces we are told that the historian ‘is 
not tied by his source’ (p. 27). Is it implied 
that where Ammianus is tied by his source 
he reproduces Nicomachus’s criticisms of 
Valentinian, and can only give his own 
(relatively favourable) opinion when he 
manages to untie himself? It is difficult to 
believe that an eminent historian would so 
engulf himself in a predecessor’s work as to 
reproduce that predecessor’s judgements 
even when they ran counter to his own. And 
when left to his own resources Ammianus is 
not always very happy. He can be duped by 
‘childish stories of horror, like that of the 
pet bears that ate human flesh, which Valen- 
tinian in sheer fury allowed to tear some of 
his victims to pieces’ (p. 42). The only 
reason for rejecting this story and so dis- 
crediting the historian is that the tale will not 
square with the view ‘that Valentinian, from 
the top of his head to the tip of his toes, was 
decent, that he was permeated by a sense of 
justice’ (p. 44). In all, Ammianus cuts a 
very poor figure in this book. We read of 
his ‘malice’ and ‘bitterness’ (pp. 42, 118), his 
‘incredibly one-sided reports’ (p. 65), his 
‘wild prejudice’ (p. 67), ‘the boundless hatred 
that raged in [his] soul’ (p. 68), of how he ‘is 
beside himself with rage’ (p. 68) and paints 
Valentinian ‘as black as one-sided hatred 
can contrive’ (p. 4). Ina book on Valentinian 
we might expect a more balanced view of the 
chief authority for the history of the reign. 


E, A. THomMPson 
University of Nottingham 


M. P. CwarieswortH, M. D. 
Know gs, and others: The Heritage 
of Early Britain. Pp. 196; 24 plates. 
London: Bell, 1952. Cloth, 12s. net. 


Tas charming and well illustrated little 


book is dedicated ‘To the Memory of Mar- 
tin Charlesworth’, and contains the eight 
lectures ‘organized’ by him (to use his co- 
editor’s expression) for delivery at Cambridge 
in 1949, and afterwards broadcast. G. E. 
Daniel writes on ‘The Peoples of Prehistoric 
Britain’; Grahame Clark on ‘How the 
Earliest Peoples Lived’; J. M. de Navarro 
on ‘The Celts in Britain and their Art’; 
Charlesworth himself on ‘The Roman Occu- 
pation’; Mrs. Chadwick on ‘The Celtic 
West’; P. Hunter Blair on “The Foundations 
of England’; E. Miller on ‘The Norman 
Conquest’; Professor Knowles, Charles- 
worth’s colleague in the general editorship, 
on ‘The Heritage Completed’ in medieval 
Britain. This list of contents, bald as it may 
be, is probably the best summary of the 
wealth here collected. The labour of covering 
such wide fields without lapsing into dryness 
has been accomplished with notable success ; 
and one seems to divine Charlesworth’s 
influence, not only in this but in a unity of 
conception and purpose not always found in 
composite publications. 

Charlesworth’s own contribution lacks, 
alas, its author’s last revision. The account 
of the latter end of Hadrian’s Wall is theo- 
retical and dubious; the friendly tribes of the 
Votadini and Damnonii are twice mentioned 
as if they were the only occupants of the 
Lowlands; a reference to the (usual) photo- 
graph of the Wall has been misplaced from 
the middle to the end of a paragraph, where 
it reads as if it referred to these tribes ; and it 
should be added, apropos of the author’s 
favourite references to the Latin elements in 
Welsh, that Celtic scholars are not unanimous 
as to the early date of many of these borrow- 
ings. But these things will not do any grave 
harm to the ‘general reader’ for whom the 
book is meant. 

And indeed, outside the field of one or two 
contributions, there will be few of us who are 
not ‘general readers’. It is the great merit of 
a book like this that in it a team of scholars 
at least make some windows in those walls 
of partition which in this age so disastrously 
divide our different specialisms. The special 
value of this book to the teacher of classics in 
Britain will be that here he can see the 
Roman episode in perspective, against its 
native background, and can follow its sequels, 
for instance, in Mrs. Chadwick’s particularly 
charming contribution, into the world of 
Celtic Christianity. The book is a fitting 
memorial to the well-loved scholar to whom 
it is dedicated. 


A. R. Burn 


University of Glasgow 
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Karu Pink: The Triumviri Monetales 
and the Structure of the Coinage of the 
Roman Republic. (Numismatic Stu- 
dies, No. 7.) Pp. 78. New York: 
American Numismatic Society, 1952. 
Paper, $4. 


Dr. Prnx has already had considerable suc- 
cess in working out the details of mint or- 
ganization in the Roman Empire of the third 
century A.D. and he is now trying to apply 
similar methods to the Roman Republic. 
His more immediate object is a close study of 
the triumviri monetales from every angle—in- 
scriptions, literature, coins—but this soon 
leads him on to an anatomy of the whole of 
the Republican coinage of Rome. 

Pink gives us a more complete study of the 
moneyers than we have had as yet. He deals 
sensibly with the difficulties that beset the 
subject and offers some very interesting new 
suggestions. He thinks that the first triumviri 
of the mint were appointed in or after the 
Second Punic War, that they were derived 
from the triumviri mensarii, who dealt with 
financial difficulties during that war, and 
that Rome here underwent influence from 
Athens—interesting, but not convincing if 
one still regards the evidence of Pomponius 
for a date c. 289 B.c. as satisfactory. Far more 
convincing is Pink’s other suggestion that 
every college of moneyers had a President 
who struck (or, rather, ‘cast’) first. The 
formula of L. Flaminius—iillVIR PRI FL 
— is not in itself quite decisive ; but the occur- 
rence of the title J/Jvir in a very limited 
number of cases between c. 70 and 45 B.c. 
strongly suggests that only the President of 
the college can be receiving this title. Pink’s 
endeavours to trace back the President be- 
yond this stage will need further checking. 
That not all moneyers struck is beyond 
doubt. But, since the right of glorifying 
family history on the national coinage must 
have been a coveted privilege, is it not 
probable that moneyers commonly struck 
small issues for their own satisfaction, even 
if there was no demand for money on the 
large scale? Such issues would, of course, 
normally vanish without leaving a trace 
for us. 

In his anatomy of the coinage Pink tries 
to give weight to some considerations that, 
he thinks, have not received due attention— 
the forms of signature, the selection of 
denominations, and the like. He rightly in- 
sists that little further progress can be made 
with the identification of moneyers with per- 
sons otherwise known in history. Is it possible 
that more can be learnt about their relation- 
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ship to senior men of their own time? Pink’s 
arrangement represents a real advance, for 
example, on Grueber, but in one point it is 
exposed to a serious error. Pink is very 
reluctant to take style as a criterion of differ- 
ence of mintage—except in cases where other 
evidence strongly points the same way. He 
rejects the ‘Italian issues’ of Grueber in the 
period covering a good part of the second 
century B.c. That Grueber is often at fault 
may be readily admitted, but his principle 
was not wrong—only his application of it. 
The number of styles that we find in the 
Roman Republican coinage is not indefin- 
itely large. Some shade off into one another 
and may reasonably be assigned to a single 
mint. But others are more sharply divided 
and, where there are differences of fabric and 
general routine of minting to reinforce the 
argument of style, it is reasonable to look for 
a plurality of mints. As Rome had her 
Italian ‘provinces’, under quaestors, there is 
good reason a priori to expect coinage in 
them. Even so, if the financial administration 
was centralized in Rome, it would matter 
little if Pink places in one college men who 
actually struck in different places. But the 
evidence seems to suggest that other officers 
than those of the city were brought into 
activity and that there were even colleges of 
IIviri other than the regular IIIviri of the 
capital. It is impossible here to argue the 
case in full, but I give a few references to 
places where Pink’s composition of colleges 
seems to be faulty: p. 19, No. 5; p. 22, No. 
24; p. 23, No. 29; p. 27, No. 38; p. 31, No. 50. 
The present reviewer has discussed the 
problems here in question with the author 
over many years and likes to look on this 
book as, in some sense, his godchild. The last 
thing that he wishes is to end on a note of 
adverse criticism. Pink has presented a series 
of ‘difficult problems with great skill and 
patience and has surely registered advance 
at many points. These problems are not 
limited to the narrow circle of numismatic 
specialists. They concern all who care for the 
progress of our knowledge of Roman history, 
and, though difficult, they are yielding to 
insistent research. This book deserves to find 
many readers. If it does, it will lead them to 
a place where the pomerium of the city is being 
continually extended by fresh conquests. 


Haroip MATTINGLY 


RIcHARD STILLWELL: Corinth. Re- 
sults of Excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical 
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Studies at Athens. Vol. II: The 
Theatre. Pp. x+141; 8 plates, 103 

in text. Princeton, N.J. 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. 1952. Cloth, $10. 


Tue theatre of Corinth was several times re- 
modelled during eight centuries of use and 
afterwards was robbed for its stone. But the 
good fortune that it was partly founded on 
rock and the patient skill of American exca- 
vators have provided a moderate amount of 
information about its various forms. The site 
of the cavea, which faced north, was a 
natural re-entrant in the scarp which divides 
the upper and lower terraces, the vertical 
interval being here 12-14 metres. 1. The 
earliest theatre of which there is any recog- 
nizable trace was built in the late fifth cen- 
tury B.c., to judge by pottery found in the 
fills and the well-known (but not exactly 
datable) inscriptions on seats. The cavea had 
no diazoma and the seats were of simple 
rectangular profile. Radial lines preserved 
on some of the seats suggest that ordinary 
spectators were allowed a frontage of only 
36 cm. each. The orchestra, sunk 2 metres 
into the natural rock, appears to have been 
circular and centred a little behind its suc- 
cessor. A double row of holes, which belong 
to this period of the theatre, may be sockets 
for a removable wooden skene: if so—and it 
is harder to give another explanation—this 
first skene cut across the back of the orchestra 
and extended farther on the east than on the 
west side. 2. Later, but when is not known, 
a stone stage was built with a new orchestra 
in front of it: this orchestra had the shape of 
a circle with a trapezoidal extension at the 
sides and back. 3. About the beginning of 
the first century a.p. (the date is fixed by 
finds of coins) the theatre was rebuilt with a 
steeper cavea and a scaenae frons, which on 
general probabilities and the negative evi- 
dence of architectural fragments was of the 
rectilinear Asiatic type. Some repairs and 
reinforcements presumably followed the 
earthquake of about a.p. 77. 4. Next the 
Scaenae frons was reconstructed with much 
marble and—exceptionally in Greece—in 
the Western style: Stillwell, comparing 
mouldings and carved friezes (the friezes are 
to be published later), dates the work to the 
time of Hadrian. 5. Later still the orchestra 
was roughly converted into an arena by 
hacking out the ten lowest rows of seats : this 
conversion is reasonably connected with 
Caracalla on the evidence of that emperor’s 
recorded habits and the vague style of the 
curious but badly mutilated paintings of 
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venationes which brightened the new wall of 
the arena. 6. Afterwards the theatre was 
restored and equipped for aquatic perfor- 
mances. Finally, about the end of the fourth 
century, so coins suggest, the theatre was 
abandoned to quarrying and the inevitable 
Byzantine wells and cisterns ; and by modern 
times even the depression of the cavea could 
not be clearly distinguished. 

Students of the ancient theatre have here 
much material for argument, though many 
of the problems are not and cannot be solved. 
But Stillwell has set out the evidence fully 
and conscientiously and drawn conclusions 
with honest caution. Some of his historical 
arguments are rather facile, and the conjec- 
ture about the crocodile on p. 98 is naive 
(unless intended as a dry joke). The style is 
dull, sometimes so much so as to be difficult. 
Altogether this is a solid and useful work. 


R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


F. J. E. Rasy: A History of Christian- 
Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the 
Close of the Middle Ages. Second edi- 
tion. Pp. xii+494. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1953. Cloth, 355. net. 


Tue first edition of this notable work ap- 
peared in 1927 and was reviewed in C.R. 
xlii, 1928, p. 88. The changes in the second 
edition, lithographically reproduced from 
corrected sheets of the first, are confined, in 
the main, to ‘the correction of misprints and 
minor errors’. (As for the latter, the punctua- 
tion of Marbod’s lines on p. 273 remains 
peculiar ; as for misprints, a spectacular new 
one appears on p. 459, where one note has 
been omitted to enable another to be printed 
twice.) At two places some new material has 
been introduced : the pages on the origins of 
the Sequence have been revised to take ac- 
count of recent work and those on John of 
Howden, whose poems Dr. Raby edited in 
1939 and whose quality he now rates more 
highly, have been rewritten. The biblio- 
graphy has been brought up to date. 


Nairn’s Classical Hand-List. Edited 
by B. H. Brackwett, Ltd. Third 
edition. Pp. 164. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1953. Cloth, ras. 6d. net. 


Tras familiar handbook, which was first 
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produced in 1931 and then cost 15., needs 
no description. In its third edition it has 
been enlarged to cover the literature of the 
thirteen years since the second and provided 
with an index of authors. Of the few slips we 
have observed, one concerns this journal, 
which is described as ‘halt-yearly’; another 
makes Quintus Cicero the elder brother. 
Modern foreign books seem to be adequately 
dealt with ; one omission is that of Waszink’s 
edition of Tertullian, De Anima; another that 
of the second of P. d’Hérouville’s books on 
the Georgics. More serious are the gaps among 
British classical books. Under ‘Livy’, Seeley’s 
antiquated edition of Book i is here, but not 
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Conway’s ii, Anderson’s ix, or Campbell’s 
xxvii. Hickie’s Andocides is here, but not 
Petrie’s Lycurgus. Under ‘Cicero’, Hall’s 
Fourth Verrine, Holden’s Pro Plancio and Pro 
Sestio, and Nisbet’s De Domo are all absent. 
Under ‘Plato’, Macgregor’s Jon, Gifford’s 
Euthydemus, and Adam’s Protagoras are miss- 
ing and there is nothing to suggest that 
separate editions of these dialogues (not to 
say good editions) exist. Such omissions 
(there are others of the same kind) in a list 
produced in Britain and presumably in- 
tended primarily for British students are 
difficult to understand and greatly impair its 
usefulness. 


SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


XLVIII. 4: OcroBer 1953 


S. I. Oost, The Roman Calendar in the Year of 
Pydna: the Polybian chronology for 168 B.c. 
does not harmonize with that resulting from 
acceptance of the equation 3 Sept. (Flavian) 
= 21 June (Julian), 168; this throws doubt 
on the annalistic chronology of the Third 
Macedonian War. B. L. Charney, Varia 
Annaeana: textual notes on Ep. Mor. and 
De Ben. A. J. Festugiére in Corpus Hermeticum 
13. 12 (205. 11 N.-F.) reads 
[rdv for the use of 
dpiOues = ‘unit’, ‘component part’, com- 
pares Eur. Bacch. 209, Hel. 410, Ion 1014, 
Heracl. 997, Arist. Poet. 146124, M. Aurel. 
iii. 1. 2. A. F. Norman, Julian and Libanius 
Again: reply to Pack in C.P. xlviii. 173. C. 
Dahl draws attention to the imagery from 
liquids in Hor. Od. ii. 14. E. P. Hamp, 
Cypriote vpas Cav: posits an I.E. *(H)ud 
Haiwins Hy(w)ésém (H being an undefined 
laryngeal)—i.e. a particle (Skt. dd-, Eng. 
out, to-repos)+the acc. plur. of an i-stem 
derivative of the noun-base * Hayw--+ the gen. 
plur. of an a-stem derivative of the same base 
(?= per saecula saeculorum); this etymology 
would give evidence for a voiced a- colouring 
H. D. J. Georgacas, Notes on the Letters of 
Alciphron, Aelian and Philostratus. 


XLIX. 1: JANUARY 1954 


J. A. O. Larsen, The Judgement of Antiquity on 
Democracy: briefly reviews the course of the 
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Graeco-Roman experiment. The final ver- 
dict of antiquity was that everything else had 
failed and monarchy alone was left; the 
modern world must avoid the mistake of 
abandoning faith in the collective judgement 
of the people and must devise means whereby 
popular control of government may be made 
effective and intelligent. Frances Norwood, 
The Tripartite Eschatology of Aeneid VI: Virgil’s 
technique in fusion of legends is to be com- 
pared with his syntactical fusions; in both 
the reader is made aware by inconsistencies 
of what is being done and shares in the 
pleasure of the poet’s own aesthetic experi- 
ence. R. F. Willets, The Neodamodeis: relates 
the appearance and absorption of the veo- 
Saudades to decline in the Spartiate land- 
holding population. R. S. Brumbaugh: 
Plato, Rep. 616 e, The Final ‘Law of Nines’. 
N. E. Collinge on Eur. Hec. 925-6 explains 
événrpwy aréppovas avyds of a pair of toilet 
mirrors, held at back and front. R. E. 
Wycherley on Niobe pap. fr., 1. 20, proposes 
[evoABiav. P. Damon on A.P. v. 166. 3-5 
reads ds ye xai ovrws ... . . 
(Paton) raér’ 


EOS 


XLIV (1950) ZeszyT 2 
T. Sinko, A New Form of Encomium in Lucian: 
Demosthenis Encomium is genuine, because 
(1) otherwise L. would have claimed origin- 
ality in his later Pro Imaginibus, (2) both 
these works have points of agreement with 
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his Disputatio cum Hesiodo; the style and 
vocabulary are different because he is de- 
liberately using high-flown language. W. 
Steffen, The Satyric Dramas of Sophocles: dis- 
cusses fragments of twenty-five plays, dating 
the Ichneutae early. J. Wikarjak, The Satyric 
Drama ‘Agen’: the author was the Python. of 
Catane (and Byzantium) mentioned by 
Demosthenes and Aeschines. It was per- 
formed at Susa on the Choaspes in the spring 
of 324, as part of the festival celebrating the 
union of Europe and Asia, Alexander being 
choregus. A. Chodzko-Domaniewska, The 
Problem of the Delphic Omphalos: it originally 
represented the tomb of Pytho, a local hero, 
receiving the name Omphalos because the 
first cult at the spot was that of Earth (the 
Mother). Identification with the centre of 
the world is later, and due to the importance 
of Delphi. W. Madyda, Ancient Theories of 
Metaphor and their Validity Today: modern 
theories of metaphor as corresponding to 
something ultralogical and intuitive can be 
supported by ancient views, especially those 
of the Greek rhetorician Phebammon (5th 
or 6th cent. a.p.). Books reviewed: I. M. 
Tronskij’s (Russian) History of Ancient Litera- 
ture; H. Fuchs, Tac. Ann. ; Sajdak, Tertullian; 
Safarewicz, latin Historical Grammar; Pisani, 
Testi latini arcaici e volgari. 


XLV (1951) ZeszyT 2 


T. Sinko, Polish-Latin Literature: in poetry 
the number of Latin works exceeded those in 
Polish down to the eighteenth century. The 
Sarmatides seu Satyrae of Ponitiski (1741) anti- 
cipated Rousseau’s natural man. L. Win- 
nuczik, Demetrius of Phalerum’s ‘De Elocutione’ 
in Latin Translations of 1557: Ttowski’s has an 
app. crit., Maslowski’s has a commentary 
and was used by Thomas Gale of Oxford in 
1676. L. Kalisz, Kniagnin’s Translations of 
Anacreon (18th cent.). J. Czerniatowicz, Euri- 
pides in Attic Comedy: Aristophanes’ Euri- 
pides is a composite figure representing all 
that he disliked, particularly the Sophists, 
who destroyed the old morality. Hence the 
gay humour of the -Acharnians yielded to the 
serious moral purpose of the Frogs. There is 
nothing of this in New Comedy, which owed 
much to Euripides. J. Krékowski, At the 
Sources of the Ideology of the Principate: the 
‘Augustan’ ideals of belief in justice of empire 
and need for moral regeneration were born 
first in the poetry of Virgil and Horace ; and 
their source is Cicero. T. Zawadzki, The 
Interpretation of Sallust, Ep. ad Caes. II, 4, 2: the 
forty senators murdered by the Optimates 
belong, as comparison with Ep. I, 4. 1-2 
shows, to the 30-year period between 80 and 


50 B.c., thus including some of Catiline’s sup- 
porters. J. Pliszczyriska, The Style of the 
Literary Letters of Pliny the Younger: sweetness, 
lucidity, acuteness are the dominant traits, 
but in the use of parataxis, hyperbaton, and 
rhyme he paves the way for Apuleius. W. 
Steffen, reviewing H. J. Mette, Nachtrag zum 
Supplementum Aeschyleum, prints his own ver- 
sion of lines 765-84 of the Dictyulci: line 765, 
read xat (cf. 773 dvaé Ioce- 
Suv); line 781, read SudKrns for dxoirns; 
line 782, for Zeé rHvde read Zed, Zed, ad; 
784, for rv Cnuiav read dyapriav. He fol- 
lows M. in attributing lines 786-98 to Sile- 
nus, but refuses to identify his role with that 
of Dictys, to whom he assigns lines 765-72. 
M.’s deletion of x in dBpixoro (809) is con- 
firmed by Aelian, W.H. vii. 47. In Mette’s 
frag. 15", he proposes éxAéAovrai po. for 
éxAéAovpat. In the Isthmiastae he proposes as 
follows: frg. 1a. 44 ei[p’, ef ua oxid; frg. 2a. 
65 frg. 2a. 89 dwavrja; ibid. 97 
[xav]rimAodv ibid. 98 insert 
éoriv. For a reconstruction of the whole plot 
of the Dictyulci he refers to his article in 
English in the Journal of Furistic Papyrology 
for 1949. Among other books reviewed is 
T. Sinko’s Greek Literature under the Roman 
Empire. The number ends with reports of 
the Polish Philological Society and its nine 
branches for 1949-50 and 1950-1. The 
Society then had 400 members. 


MNEMOSYNE 
4TH Serigs, V (1952), Fasc. iv 


M. H. A. L. H. van der Valk, Ajax and Dio- 
mede in the Iliad; Homer has a strong bias in 
favour of heroes who have Ionian connexions, 
particularly Diomede, but also Odysseus and 
Nestor, and against those who have not, par- 
ticularly Ajax; of J. ii. 558, 529 f., and xi. 
543, all of which concern Ajax, perhaps none 
is spurious. G. Italie, Ad Aesch. Pers. 732: 
ovdév vorepor for yépwr. H. Wagen- 
voort, Gravitas et maiestas: answers criticisms 
of his Roman Dynamism by G. Dumézil, Rev. 
de Philol. xxvi (1952), 7 ff.: (a) he did not, as 
alleged by D., treat maiestas and gravitas as 
synonyms; (b) he defends and amplifies his 
comment on Livy xxiii. 43. 10 senescentem .. . 
maiestatem ; (c) in dealing with gravitas, his use 
of ‘mana’ was not as something mystical but 
as something perceptible by the senses. H. 
Wagenvoort, Ad Sen. de Ben. 2, 18, 5: B. Axel- 
son, Neue Senecastudien, 37 ff., is wrong in 
changing debeo to debet. D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey, Echoes of Propertius: gives loci similes 
in later Latin verse, Ovid excepted, down to 
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Sidonius Apollinaris (some from Venantius 
in a postscript), supplementing Hosius’ list 
with additions by G. B. A. Fletcher, which is 
reproduced in Enk’s Propertius I, vol. i, 
PP- 55-77- 


4TH Series, VI (1953), Fasc. i 


H. Erbse, Zur handschriftlichen Uberlieferung 
der Iliasscholien: E. Howald in Rh. Mus. 
Ixxviii [not lxxii] (1929), 171 ff. was wrong 
in thinking that (a) Eustathius uses only one 
commentary, that by Apio and Herodorus; 
(b) the Ven. A is a descendant of the Apio— 
Herodorus recension; (c) the commentary 
by Didymus, Aristonicus, Herodian, and 
Nicanor is used almost always by the text- 
scholia of Ven. A, not by its exegetic scholia ; 
(d) the critical signs in Ven. A belong not to 
the scholia but to the text. G. J. de Vries, 
Tsocrates’ Reaction to the Phaedrus : the praise of 
Isocrates at the end of Plato’s Phaedrus was 
meant as a satire, not seriously, as Hackforth 
(notes to transl. of Phaedrus) thinks; to see 
Isocrates’ reaction to the Phaedrus one should 
read his Antidosis. H. G. Viljoen, Archilochus 
Fr. 49: suggests uf’ | cavAovpevos 
re xnptios | mérpns mpoBAjros 
qmrepvocero. D. A. van Krevelen, Zu Apollo- 
nios von Rhodos: comments on Ap. Rh. i. 607, 
1036 f., 1057 (cf. iv. 1498 ff.), 1216, ii. 201, 
309, 367, iii. 37, 195, 337f., iv. 384, 791. 
D. A. van Krevelen, Zu Orph. Argonautica vs. 
642: mdéptis is here probably a young hind. 
D. A. Rees, Lucretius v. 131: this line should 
be excised as an interpolation from iii. 787. 
A. D. Leeman, Nepos, Vita Attici ch. xvi, et 
‘Les Secrets de la correspondance de Cicéron’: 
the Letters to Atticus were published under 
Octavian, but not, as Carcopino thinks, as 
propaganda for Octavian; perhaps Nepos sug- 
gested their publication to Atticus. W. J. W. 
Koster, Ecce iterum Chamaeleon: gives quota- 
tions from cod. Neapol. II F 25 on Ar. Nub. 
967; one entry, like that from cod. Estensis 
quoted by D. Holwerda in Mnem. 4th Ser. v. 
228-31, mentions Xapoddwy (sic). D. A. van 
Krevelen, Zu Quintus Smyrnaeus I 686; II 593; 
V 335: émeByoero, Svcero, xaredvcero should 
not be changed to -aro. J. C. Kamerbeek, 
Ad Thuc. I 68, 1 et 3: 76 mordv .. . 
should be interpreted ‘fiducia qua vestra 
ipsorum vita civilis et consuetudo vos im- 
buit’; in the second passage dv refers to the 
Athenians, not to the Greeks, and dv... 
épare probably means ‘quos videtis alios in 
servitutem redegisse . . .’. V. Bulhart, Text- 
kritisches zu Servius: emends Servius on Aen. 
i. 20 (cf. S. on iv. 1), 331, x. 543, 541, Georg. 
iv. 452. 


XXVII. 2 (1953) 


P. Mazon, De quelques vers d’Euripide (Médée, 
214-29): cepvorns is ‘hauteur’, jovyxia ‘ré- 
serve’ (= dmpaypoowrn), ‘sans-géne’, 
‘brutalité égoiste’. E. Benveniste, 
Le terme obryza et la métallurgie d’or: Lat. 
obrussa, borrowed from ofpvfn, is the opera- 
tion of cupellation, but originally the clay 
vessel used for the firing process (Eng. test 
from Lat. testa shows the same development) ; 
ofpvlr is itself a borrowing (perhaps through 
Semitic) from Hittite Aubrushi, ‘earthenware 
vessel’. P. Fournier, Notulae Plinianae, xv : for 
botanical reasons reads W.H. xvi. 177 vitellina 
(‘egg-yellow’) for nitelina, xxv. 125 in ulvis for 
in silvis, xxvi. 56 paleali for pallioli, xxvi. 95 
tensior for tenuior, xxvii. 104 seridis for iridis. 
J. Taillardat, Une prétendue forme laconienne 
chez Alcman: against the usual assumption 
that favoyAéfapos in Parth. 69 is a Laconian 
form of éavoBAépapos, adduces idvodpos from 
Pap. Mich. 11. 13 (Hesiod, Eoeae) and 
Hesychius’ derivation of davo-(xpjdeuvos) 
from idv and so reads iavoyAddapos = ioyAé- 
gapos. P. Guillon, Notes sur le livre IX de 
Pausanias: les demi-statues de Scélos: in Paus. 
ix. 4. 4 defends jyicea against Schubart’s 
juiepya. C. Mugler, Sur quelques particularités 
de l’atomisme ancien: compares the atomic con- 
ceptions in the cosmologies of Democritus, 
Plato, and Epicurus. R. Bloch et R. Joffroy, 
L’alphabet du cratére de Vix: the bronze crater 
found in a late sixth-century tomb-hoard at 
Vix (Céte d’Or) in 1953 shows an archaic 
West Greek or Etruscan alphabet, and parts 
of its decoration may represent Graeco- 
Etruscan workmanship. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 


XCVI. 3: 1953 
O. Skutsch, Der Ennianische Soldatenchor: in 
Ennius, frag. fr. 234 ff., V, reads 
otio qui nescit uti quom otium est, in otio 
plus negoti habet quam, quom est nego- 
tium, in negotio 
and 
otioso in otio aeger animus nescit quid 
velit, 


attributes the original to Sophocles, and sees 
in the fr. the first introduction to Rome of 
the Greek idea that leisure could be profit- 
able. E. S. Staveley, Judex selectus: was the 
title of a iudex of the decuriae equitum, so called 
because he owed his adlection to the Princeps 
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and was subject to his censorial scrutiny. 
M. Miihl, Solons sogenannte xpedv im 
Lichte der antiken Uberlieferung: involved only 
the removal of the dpa and abolition of servi- 
tude for debt. M. L. Cunningham, A Frag- 
ment of Aeschylus’ Aigyptioi? in P. Oxy. xx. 
2251 reads 

yap & Z[ed] v[dv 

£evoddKxov dvagiws 

mod xdpis Ofeo]is 

rots ; 

rovyap 

xopas [a] pede? xe[pi 

<$e5> 765° dva[v]Aov Bpeypan[axes pédos 

Supop[ér]a 


attributes the fr. to Aesch. Aigyptioi, and 
suggests a reconstruction of the plot of the 
Supplices trilogy. G. Zuntz, Notes on Plutarch’s 
Moralia: emends twelve passages. V. Pisani, 
Ru zwei oskischen Inschriften: translates No. 
183 in Vetter, Hb. der Ital. Dial., as follows: 
Clovatus Gaucius sacrum Iovio iuste pie Floro 
posuit, at Fatui (dat.) Clovati Plametoa and 194 
as follows: Templare (i.e. donum) A...i Ovidii 
Herii f. oblatum sum. I. Miiller-Seidel, Q. 
Fabius Maximus Cunctator und die Konsulwahlen 
der Fahre 215 und 214 v. Chr.: F. was influenced 
by genuine religious belief in his intervention 
in the elections of 215 and 214, and this is 
consistent with his behaviour throughout his 
career. R. Hanslik, Horaz und Varro Murena: 
the Licinius of Od. ii. 10 is Varro Murena, 
whose death is to be dated with Dio in 22. 
L. Wickert, Caesars Sitz auf der Tribunenbank : 
Caesar’s right to sit with the tribunes (Dio 
xlii. 20. 3) dates from 48; rére in xliv. 4. 2 
refers not to the events of 44 there recorded, 
but to the earlier incident in 48. 


XCVI. 4: 1953 


L. Deubner, Die Saturae des Ennius und die 
Jamben des Kallimachos : Ennius used the iambi 
as his model for the Saturae. K. Wellesley, 
The Extent of the Territory added to Bithynia by 
Pompey: includes Amisus, Pompeiopolis, and 
probably Phazemonitis. F. Scheidweiler, Zu 
der Schrift des Eustathius von Antiochien tiber die 
Hexe von Endor: hiatus is not systematically 
avoided; at 36. 14 and 21, 27. 31, wero is 
passive; read at 25. 27 xarjvvoav for 
decay, 43. 30 for perayxerpi- 
20. 8 oxeiv for deiv, 48. 2 ypdppar for 
owpart, 54 yedow for yéveowy, 56. 12 Adyous, 
ols dvdyew, ws Kal wero 7H Soxeiv. 
F. Vittinghoff, Eusebius als Verfasser der ‘Vita 
Constantini’: all arguments against the com- 
position of the Vita by Eusebius are specious. 
F. Dornseiff, Martialis ix. 95 und Rotas-opera- 
quadrat: Martial is refusing a request for 


money from Callistratus, by a mystifying 
reference to Athenagoras, who was unknown 
to Callistratus but not merely Martial under 
an assumed name. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Voi. LXXXIII, 1952 


J. A. O. Larsen, The Assembly of the Aetolian 
League: against Mitsos and Kahrstedt, de- 
fends the ‘orthodox’ view that the Aetolians 
had a primary assembly which regularly met 
twice a year, investigates the various names 
applied to this assembly, and discusses its 
powers which, particularly in questions of 
foreign policy, resemble those of the assembly 
of a democratic city-state. O. W. Reinmuth, 
The Genesis of the Athenian Ephebia: criticizes 
Wilamowitz’s dictum that the ephebia did 
not begin to function till 335 B.c. and sug- 
gests that the organized military training of 
youth dates from the period immediately 
after the Persian War. J. F. Gilliam, Ostr. 
Skeat 11: makes fresh suggestions for the text 
and interpretation of the ostracon published 
by H. C. Youtie in 7.A.P.A. lxxxi (1950), 
110-11. E. M. Husselman, The Granaries of 
Karanis: deals with the construction and use 
of granaries in the light of the University of 
Michigan’s excavations at this site. O. M. 
Pearl, Transport Charges in Egypt in the Era of 
Inflation : collects the scanty evidence on costs 
of river and canal transport between the 
third century B.c. and the fourth century A.D. 
E. R. Wolfe, Transportation in Augustan Egypt: 
text of a papyrus in New York University 
Library, with translation and notes. H. C. 
Youtie, Critical Notes on Greek Papyri: nine 
notes, mainly on legal and commercial docu- 
ments. E. L. Abrahamson, Euripides’ Tragedy 
of Hecuba : ‘a concentration-camp play’, born 
from the bitter experiences of the Greeks 
during the Peloponnesian War; the two 
types of ‘camp commander’—Odysseus and 
Agamemnon—are ruthlessly depicted. N. O. 
Brown, The Birth of Athena: traces the de- 
velopment of the myth from Hesiod on- 
wards; the axe-blow introduced in the sixth 
century makes Athena (an embodiment of 
technical Metis) more independent of Zeus, 
and this is related to the commercial and 
technical development of Athens. H. Frankel, 
Apollonius Rhodius as a Narrator in Argonautica 
2. 1-140: uses this passage to illustrate some 
subtleties, and to contrast its narrative style 
with that of the ‘archaic’ and the classical 
periods. G. F. Osmun, Dialogue in the Menan- 
drean Monologue: the device of introducing 
quotations of various kinds into his solilo- 
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quies springs from Menander’s love of dra- 
matic variety and liveliness; there are no 
such ‘realistic’, character-depicting interpo- 
lations in Aristophanes or Euripides. A. P. 
Dorjahn, A Third Study on Demosthenes’ Ability 
to Speak Extemporaneously: produces some evi- 
dence that Demosthenes could and did im- 
provise, particularly in ‘second’ speeches, 
from the beginning of his career. G. M. A. 
Grube, Theophrastus as a Literary Critic: con- 
tends that Theophrastus restated, with clari- 
fications and elaborations, the theories of 
Aristotle; there is no evidence for ascribing 
to him new doctrines such as ‘the three 
styles’ or the ‘virtues of style’. H. W. Miller, 
Dynamis and Physis in On Ancient Medicine: 
examines this work’s rejection of the ‘hypo- 
thetical’ method of philosophy; its own as- 
sumption is that the physis of man consists of 
numerous entities usually called dynameis, and 
can be known only from the observation of 
these. R. Pack, A Romantic Narrative in Euna- 
pius: deals with the story of Sosipatra and its 
parallels in folk-literature and elsewhere. L. 
Pearson, Prophasis and Aitia: from a study 
of the examples concludes that the former 
means ‘defence’, ‘justification’, explanation’, 
the latter ‘accusation’, ‘grievance’, ‘cause’, 
‘case’. S. E. Smethurst, Cicero and Dicaearchus : 


the evidence suggests that Cicero owed little 
to Dicaearchus beyond the theory (but not 
its application) of the mixed constitution. 
W. Allen, Jr., Cicero’s Provincial Governorship 
in 63 B.C.: a comparison of Att. 2. 1. 3 with 
In Pisonem 4. 5 shows that it was the province 
of Cisalpine Gaui which Cicero gave up in 
contione, not Macedonia; the chronology is 
discussed. E. A. Hahn, The Moods in Indirect 
Discourse in Latin: seeks reasons for the 
triumph of the subjunctive over the impera- 
tive in indirect commands, and over the in- 
dicative in indirect questions and subordinate 
clauses of indirect speech. P. W. Harsh, 
Final s after a Short Vowel in Early Latin: in 
dropping this letter the poets diverge from 
the popular speech of their day; Lindsay’s 
practice of omitting it indiscriminately should 
not be followed by editors. R. S. Rogers, A 
Tacitean Pattern in Narrating Treason-Trials: 
Tacitus habitually obscures the character of 
such cases by substituting trivial charges for 
the real ones and by other rhetorical ex- 
pedients designed to make the Annals ‘the 
record of one long tyranny’. G. Steiner, The 
Textual Tradition of the Ovidian Incunabula: 
deals with the differences and relationships 
between the early source editions (1471-5) 
and the reprints (1475-98). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue ‘New Ducange’, with which the International Union of Academies has 
concerned itself for more than thirty years, takes A.D. 1000 as its lower limit. 
That date excludes Poland, since, with the possible exception of one work 
attributed to 998, there is no Latin text written in or connected with Poland 
which falls within the period. The Polish Academy has therefore undertaken a 
dictionary of its own covering all printed Polono-Latin texts up to the year 1506 
and a certain number of later sixteenth-century texts. The work of collection has 
been proceeding since 1933; editing began in 1949 under the direction of Dr. 
Marian Plezia, and the first two fascicles (a—aequatio) have now appeared, with a 
bilingual preface in Latin and Polish. Since it is to contain every Latin word 
occurring in these texts with examples of its usages, the completion of the work 
may take some time. Before they get to v the editors may have learned more 
about the Latin for commas; virguncula is a pretty term, but their own. 


The last edition of Jowett’s Plato, the third, which has been many times 
reprinted, was published shortly before Jowett’s death in 1893, and the Trustees 
to whom the copyright belongs have thought that the time has come for a 
revision. The editorial work has been carried out by Mr. D. J. Allan and 
Mr. H. E. Dale. The Hippias Minor has been added in a new translation by them, 
and Jowett’s versions of the spurious Eryxias and Second Alcibiades have been 
omitted. From the introductions the editors have removed a number of Jowett’s 
dissertations which were not directly relevant to Plato. The translation has been 
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adjusted to follow Burnet’s text and not Stalbaum’s. In revising it the editors 
have borne in mind that Jowett’s work was to him ‘more a work of literary art 
than of classical scholarship’ ; besides correcting a few inelegancies due to in- 
advertence and a few misunderstandings, they have attempted, where Jowett’s 
version is loose, to give it greater precision by small changes which do not alter 
the general effect, and, where Jowett took liberties with the steps of Plato’s 
argument, to bring it into closer correspondence with the order of Plato’s thought 
as it is conveyed in the Greek. In a private letter of 1870 Jowett wrote of his 
Plato: ‘I have a satisfaction in feeling that it may continue to influence the 
English and American world in the right direction long after I am gone’. The 
last eighty years have justified that hope. As the editors say, in its own way 
Jowett’s work is still unsurpassed, and their scholarly revision will give it a new 
life of usefulness. 


A new volume in the series ‘American Civilization’ sponsored by the Library 
of Congress, American Scholarship in the Twentieth Century (Oxford University Press 
for Harvard University Press, 36s. net), contains a chapter (one of six) on 
‘Classical Scholarship’, an objective and well balanced survey of past work and 
present needs by Professor W. L. Agard of the University of Wisconsin. 
Another chapter on ‘Literary Scholarship’ by Professor René Wellek of Yale 
also deserves mention here ; its outspoken criticisms of some tendencies in literary 
scholarship (not confined to America) have an application outside the field of 
English studies with which he is primarily concerned. 


Mr. P. M. Fraser of Brasenose College, Oxford, asks us to make it known that 
he has for disposal several copies of offprints of articles by the late W. H. Buckler 
and by his wife, the late Mrs. G. G. Buckler, and will be pleased to send copies 
to anyone who is interested in any of them. The articles are as follows : 


W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, A.7.A. xvii, 1913, pp. 29-52, ‘Greek 
Inscriptions from Sardis, II’; ibid., pp. 353-70, ‘Greek Inscriptions from 
Sardis, IIT’. 

W. H. Buckler, B.S.A. xxii (1916/17; 1917/18), pp. 190-215, ‘Documents 
from Mylasa’ ; Mélanges Schlumberger (1924), pp. 521-6, “The Monument of 
a Palaiologina’; Byz. Zeitschr. xxx, 1929-30, pp. 646-8, “Two Gateway 
Inscriptions’ (also contains, pp. 645-6, W. M. Calder, “Two Encratite 
Tombstones’) ; 7.2.5. xxvi, 1936, p. 102, review of P. Touilleux, L’ Apocalypse 
et les cultes de Domitien et de Cybéle; Rev. de Phil. 1937, pp. 107-11, ‘Les Lettres 
impériales de Pessinounte’ ; ibid., p. 404, ‘Epistula Traiani’. 

G. Buckler, Byzantion, vi, 1931, pp. 405-10, ‘A sixth-Century Botaniate’ ; 
ibid., xiii, 1938, pp. 139-41, ‘Can Cecaumenos be the author of the 
Strategikon ?” 

J. G. C. Anderson, Buckler Studies, pp. 1-7, “Two Anatolian Notes’. 
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